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MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION BY THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES! 
PAUL HORST 


University of Washington 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of classifying individuals into one of two or more specified groups 
on the basis of a set of observed measures has been of increasing interest to psycho- 
logists in recent years. Clinical psychologists, for example, have been concerned with 
techniques for utilizing a set of measurements on an individual as an aid in deciding 
into which of a specified set of groups he should be classified, such as, normal, anxiety 
state, hysteria, ete. 

Essentially the approach to this problem begins with a group of persons, each of 
which has already been classified into one of a number of subgroups on the basis of 
expert psychiatric or psychological judgment. For each person it is assumed that a 
score is available on each of a number of psychological tests. The problem is then to 
find a set of weights corresponding to each subgroup, by means of which a linear 
combination of the test scores is obtained for each person. The weights corresponding 
to each subgroup are to be determined so that the weighted score will “‘best”’ discrim- 
inate the persons in the corresponding subgroup from persons in other subgroups. 
The presumption is that these weights established on persons whose classification is 
already known may subsequently be used as a basis for classifying individuals whose 
classification has not yet been determined. 


A great deal of rather elaborate statistical theory has been developed as a basis 
for determining these “linear discriminant functions”. However, it is not the purpose 
of this article to review the literature on this subject. Access to this literature can be 
obtained for example through the references given by Rao“? and Anderson“? in- 
cluding the pioneer work of R. A. Fisher and Neyman and Pearson. The method for 
determining the linear discriminant weights outlined by Rao is probably typical of 
currently approved methods. In this article we shall briefly outline the method re- 
commended by him, and then propose a method which is based on what we regard 
as a model more simple and conventional than that of Rao et al. 


We use the same example as Rao“? taken from Rao and Slater“. Scores on 
three tests, A, B, and C, of 256 army recruits classified by their neurotic condition 
have the mean values as given in Table 1. Rao’s within-group variance-covariance 
matrix and its inverse are given in Table 2. 


TABLE 1. MEAN Scores oF Neurotic Groups (Rao AND SLATER, ss 


Sample Mean Score 

Group Size A B C 
Anxiety State 114 .9298 . 1667 0.7281 
Hysteria 33 030% . 2424 0.5455 
Psychopathy 32 .8125 .8438 0.8125 
Obsession 17 . 7058 1.5882 1.1176 
Personality Change 5 : 0.2000 0.0000 
Normal 55 .6000 0.1455 0.2182 
Total 256 
Test Means, Total Sample .6406 1.0508 0.6172 





“YThis research was carried out under Research Grant M-743 MH (1) from the Publie Health Ser- 
vice, National Institutes of Health. Much credit is due Charlotte MacEwan for major editorial and 
comput: itional assistance. Elizabeth Cross deserves a great deal of credit for her special competence 
in typing the manuscript. Computational assistance and valuable suggestions were also provided by 
Robert I. Dear, Ivar Lovaas, William M. Meredith, and Donald F. Mills. Over-all supervision of the 
research and preparation of the report was provided by William V. Clemans. 
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TasLe 2. Wirnin-Grovup VaRIANCE-CovariANce Matrix (A;;), AND Its INVERSE (jij) 








(A;;) (yid) 
A B Cc A B Cc 





2.300851 0.251578 0.474169 0.543234 —-—0.200195 -0.420813 
. 251578 0.607466 0.035774 -0.200195 1.725807 0.055767 
.474169 0.035774 0.595094 -—0.420813 0.055767 2.012357 





For a particular group Rao gives the linear discriminant score as: 
LA + LB a 1L3C ae Vo(hm, + lzm2 oe Isms) ; 

where 
l Am, + A?me + Ams; 
ls 7m, + \”°>me + Amz; 


ls = Xm, + A*”®m: + A* mz 


J 
? 
’ 
Mi, Me, and m3 are the mean values of A, B, C, and the elements \" come from the 


inverse of the within group variance-covariance matrix. For example in the case of 
the anxiety state group, for the test means, we have from Table 1: 


m,; = 2.9298 me = 1.1667 m3 = 0.7281 


For the l’s or discriminant weights we have 
lL = 0.5432(2.9298) — 0.2002(1.1667) — 0.4208(0.7281) = 1.0515, 
ly = —0.2002(2.9298) + 1.7258(1.1667) + 0.0558(0.7281) 1.4676, 
lj = —0.4208(2.9298) + 0.0558(1.1667) + 2.0124(0.7281) = 0.2975. 


The constant term is given by: 
Y6(lmy + lem + Isms) = 14[1.0515(2.9298) + 
+ 1.4676(1.1667) + 0.2975(0.7281)} = 2.5047. 


Finally the discriminant score for the anxiety state is, according to Rao 
L = 1.0515A + 1.4676B + 0.2975C — 2.5047. 


Rao points out that for purposes of classification the expression to be calculated is 
L + log. where x is the relative frequency of a particular group. Since the popula- 
tion proportions are not known, Rao uses the proportions from the experimental 
data. The linear discriminant weights together with the constant terms given by 
Rao are listed in Table 3. 


TaBLe 3. Tue Linear Discriminant Scores For Various Gkoups 











Coefficients of | Constant Term 





Measurements | (b) For propor- 
| (a) In Terms of tions from 
Groups A B Cc General Proportion Present Data* 








Normal 0.2050 0.1431 0.1947, -0.0931 + logem -1.6311 
Personality Change 0.7204 0.0649 -0.5780, -0.5107 + logems 4.4465 
Anxiety State 1.0515 1.4676 0.2974 -2.5047 + logems 3.3137 
Hysteria 1. 1678 1.5679 —0.1081; -2.7139 + logem, 4.7626 
Psychopathy ——_ 2.4641 0.1336, -4.9182 + logers -6.9977 


Obsession 7680 1.8611 0.3573) 5.8375 + logers -8.5495 


“x, = 0.21484, +2 = 0.01953, rs = 0.44531, +4 = 0.12891, rs = 0.12500, re = 0.06641. 
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Rao states that the rule of procedure is to assign an individual to the group for 
which L + log,m is highest and that if the population proportions are not known, 
the maximum likelihood method of estimation leads to the rule of assigning an in- 
dividual to the group for which L is highest. 

It can be shown (Appendix D) that if we place a single individual’s classification 
scores as calculated by Rao’s method in rank order, this rank order will be independ- 
ent of the origins for the test scores. Therefore, if a person is classified in the group 
for which his classification score is highest, the same results would be obtained 
whether one used deviation or raw score means by Rao’s method. But if we consider 
the classification scores corresponding to a given classification for the total sample 
the rank order of these scores is not in general the same when raw score means rather 
than deviation score means are used in Rao’s method. 

Obviously, if one is concerned with comparing two persons’ classification scores 
obtained by Rao’s method for a given category, the question of using deviation or 
raw score means is not a matter of indifference. Rao“? does not explicitly consider 
the question of origin of measurement. However, it is evident from Table 1 that the 
test score means are not obtained from deviation scores. 

The method of group discrimination we shall propose is based on a conventional 
least square model. As is well known, regression weights in the traditional sense are 
independent of the origins of measurement of the independent variables even though 
the constant terms are not. Since the origin of measurement for test scores is in 
general arbitrary, any method to be acceptable should yield weights which are in- 
dependent of these origins. If Rao’s weights were based on means from deviation 
scores they would be independent of any arbitrary origins. Therefore, we have re- 
calculated Rao’s weights using deviation score means, so that corresponding to 

tao’s weights in Table 3 we now have Table 4. This provides a more adequate basis 
of comparison with the method to be outlined. 


TasBLe 4. Livear DIscRIMINANT SCORES FOR VARIOUS GROUPS WHEN 
DEVIATION ScorRE MBANS ARE USED 


Group A B C 





Anxiety State .0893 .1519 .1106 
Hysteria . 2084 . 2546 —.3047 
Psychopathy .4052 1.1723 —.0571 
Obsession 8231 .5549 .1720 
Personality Change —. 2498 —1.2845 —.7860 
Normal -.7777 —1.2043 .0052 


Although it is not our purpose to review the traditional statistical rationale on 
which the method outlined by Rao? is based, nevertheless, for comparing the ap- 
proach considered here with Rao’s method, it may be instructive to outline a ration- 
ale which is mathematically somewhat simpler and which yields discriminant weights 
proportional to those obtained by Rao’s method when deviation test score means are 
used. 

We define an optimal set of discriminant weights for a given group as that set 
which yields a set of classification scores satisfying the following condition: The 
squared distance of the mean classification score for the particular group from the 
mean of the same scores for all of the groups is a maximum. 

We must, however, define a unit of measurement in terms of which this squared 
distance is measured. Two rather obvious ways in which this unit of measurement 
may be defined suggest themselves. First we may define the unit of measurement 
corresponding to a particular set of classification scores as the weighted average var- 
iance of the groups for these scores. The weight for each group is taken as the ratio 
of the sub-sample size to the total sample size. The sum of the weights would then 
be unity. A second rather obvious unit of measurement is the variance of a particular 
set of classification scores for all the groups combined. If we adopt the first definition 
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of a unit of measurement then the optimal discriminant weights for a given group 
are proportional to the weights obtained by Rao’s method when deviation test 
scores are used (Appendix A). If we adopt the second definition of a unit of measure- 
ment we get a set of discriminant weights for each group which is a special case of 
conventional least square regression weights (Appendix B). This is the procedure 
alternate to Rao’s method which we shall describe. 


THE METHOD 


We begin by regarding the test scores as a set of independent variables. We have 
as many dependent variables as we have groups. A person’s score for the dependent 
variable corresponding to a particular group is unity if he has been assigned to a 
group and zero if not. Therefore, the problem is to determine for each group a set 
of regression weights, which, when applied to the matrix of test scores, will reproduce 
as closely as possible, in the least square sense, the “‘0’’ and “‘1”’ values in the set of 
“scores” for the corresponding dependent or criterion variable. It can readily be 
shown (Appendix C), that if there are only two groups then the conventional mul- 
tiple regression method and the method of Rao et al. yield weights which are pro- 
portional, although the constant term will not in general be the same. However, in 


the case of more than two groups the weights obtained by the two methods will not 
in general be proportional. 


The steps in the computational procedure are as follows (Appendix F): 


1. We begin, as does Rao, with a matrix of raw score means for each group on 
each variable as in Table 1. 


2. Next we subtract the total group mean for a given test from each of the 
group means. This gives the matrix of deviation score group means shown in Table 5, 
For example, the first entry in the first column of Table 5 is 2.9298 - 2.6406 = .2892. 


TaBLeE 5. DeviaTIon Score Group MEANS 


A B C 


Anxiety State . 2892 .1159 .1109 
Hysteria . 3897 .1916 -.0717 
Psychopathy 1.1719 . 7930 . 1953 
Obsession 2.0653 . 5374 . 5004 
Personality Change —1.2406 —.8508 -.6172 
Normal —2.0406 —. 9053 —.3990 








3. The deviation score group means for each test are multiplied by the cor- 
responding P value, i.e., the number in the group divided by the total number. These 
values are respectively .4453, .1289, .1250, .0664, .0195, .2148. The results are given 


in Table 6. For example, the first entry in column 1 of Table 6 is .2892 x .4453 = 
.1288. 


Tas_e 6. Deviation ScorE Group MEANS MULTIPLIED BY THE 
CORRESPONDING PROPORTION OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE GROUP 


Group A B C 
Anxiety State . 1288 .0516 .0494 
Hysteria . 0502 .0247 —. 0092 
Psychopathy - 1465 .O991 .0244 
Obsession .1371 .0357 .0332 
Personality Change —.0242 -.0166 —.0120 
Normal —. 4383 —. 1945 —.0857 








4. The matrix of test score variances and covariances for the total group is 
computed. This is given in Table 7. 
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TABLE 7. Test ScorE VARIANCES AND COVARIANCES 


A B C = 





A 3.6833 .8776 . 7609 .3218 
B: .8776 . 8920 . 1640 .9336 
C . 7609 . 1640 .6503 .5752 


5. The next step is to premultiply the transpose of the matrix in Table 6 by 
the inverse of the matrix in Table 7. It is, however, not necessary first to find the 
inverse of the matrix in Table 7. Methods for performing such multiplications with- 
out first finding the inverse are well known®?. The computations in this step give 
the sets of weights to be applied to the raw scores. These are shown in Table 8. 


TaBLe 8. LINEAR DISCRIMINANT WEIGHTS AND CONSTANT TERMS FOR METHOD 
oF Least SQUARES 


Group A B Cc 





Anxiety State .0176 .0318 .0473 
Hysteria .O175 .O177 .0391 
Psychopathy .0192 .0938 . 0086 
Obsession .0340 .0047 .0101 
Personality change .0003 —.0162 .0148 
Normal —. 0887 —.1318 





6. It is necessary also to calculate a constant term for each group. This is done 
by subtracting from the P value for a given group the product sum of total group 
means by the corresponding weights, from Table 8, for the given group. For example 
the constant term for the anxiety state is 

4453 — (2.6406 X .0176 + 1.0508 & .0318 + .6172 & .0473) = .3362. 

t 


The constant terms are given in the last column of Table 8. 

As a basis of comparison we shall calculate for each method (i.e., for the method 
of least squares, and for Rao’s method when deviation score means are used), the 
correlation of each set of classification scores with its corresponding criterion, i.e., 
with the dichotomous score of assignment or non-assignment to the corresponding 
group. These correlations are, in fact, point biserial correlations between estimated 
classification scores and actual two-valued classification scores. It is not, however, 
necessary actually to calculate the estimated classification scores for the persons in 
the experimental groups in order to get these correlations (Appendix E). The cor- 
relations are calculated as follows: 


7. Product sums for each row in Table 7 with each row of Table 4 are calculated 
to give Table 9. For example the first entry is 


3.6833 X .0893 + .8776 X .1519 + .7609 X .1106 = .5464. 


8. Product sums for each column in Table 9 with the corresponding row of 
Table 4 are calculated to give the first row of Table 10. For example the first entry is 


5464 X .0893 + .2320 X .1519 + .1648 X .1106 = .1023. 


TaB.e 9. Matrix Grhw: Matrix IN TABLE 7 PosTMULTIPLIED BY THE 
TRANSPOSE OF THE Matrix IN TABLE 4. 








Anxiety Hysteria Psychopathy Obsession Personality Normal 
State change 





. 5464 . 7592 2.4778 3.6496 -2.6454 -3.9174 
. 2320 .3600 1.3919 1.2455 -1.4939 -1.7559 
. 1648 .0022 .4634 .8292 -.9119 - .7859 
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TaBLe 10. CompuTaTIONs TO OBTAIN THE CORRELATIONS OF CLASSIFICATION SCORES WITH 
AcTUAL CLASSIFICATIONS 





Computa- Grou 


tional Anxiety Hysteria Psychopathy Obsession Personality Normal 
Step State change 





. 1023 . 2492 2.6093 3.8377 3.2965 5.1571 
. 2470 .1123 . 1094 .0620 .O191 . 1687 
.0253 .0280 . 2855 . 2379 .0630 . 8700 
.1591 . 1673 .5343 .4878 . 2510 .9327 
.0248 .0196 .1741 . 1384 .0368 .5747 
.006244 .001675 .011899 .005165 .000439 .064067 
.0253 .0149 . 1088 .0833 .0230 .3798 


SIOUr Whe 





9. Each P, is multiplied by 1 — P, and entered in row 2 of Table 10. For ex- 
ample the first entry is .4453 X .5547 = .2470. 


10. Each entry in row 1 of Table 10 is multiplied by the corresponding entry 


in row 2 to give the entries in row 3. For example the first entry is .1023 X .2470 
= 0253. 


11. The square root of each entry in row 3 of Table 10 is entered in row 4. For 
example the first entry is y .0253 = .1591. 


12. Row 5 of Table 10 consists of the product sums of corresponding rows in 
Tables 4 and 6. For example the first entry is 


0893 X .1288 + .1519 K .0516 + .1106 XK .0494 = .0248. 


13. Row 6 of Table 10 contains the product sums of corresponding rows from 
Tables 6 and 8. For example the first entry is 


.1288 X .0176 + .0516 X .0318 + .0494 X .0473 = .006244. 


14. Each entry in row 6 of Table 10 is divided by the corresponding entry of 
row 2 of Table 10 to give the entries in row 7. For example the first entry is (.006244) 
/ (.2470) = .0253. 

Table 11 gives the point biserial correlations of classification scores with actual 
classification. These are obtained from Table 10 as follows: 


15. Each entry in row 5 of Table 10 is divided by the corresponding entry in 
row 4 of Table 10 to get row 1 of Table 11. For example the first entry is (.0248) / 
(.1591) = .1559. This row gives the correlation of classification scores with actual 
classifications for Rao’s method. 


16. The square root of each entry in row 7 of Table 10 is entered in row 2 of 
Table 11. For example the first entry is ¥.0253 = .1591. This row gives the cor- 
relations of the classification scores with the actual classification for the multiple 
regression method. 


As may be noted from Table 11, for all groups except the ““Normal” group, the 


multiple regression method yields coefficients slightly larger than those found in this 
example by Rao’s method. 


TABLE 11. .CORRELATIONS OF CLASSIFICATION SCORES WITH ACTUAL CLASSIFICATION 











Group 
Anxiety Hysteria Psychopathy Obsession Personality Normal 
State change 





Rao’s Method . 1559 1172 .3258 . 2837 . 1466 .6162 
Multiple 

Regression 

Method .1591 . . 2886 .1517 .6163 
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APPENDICES 
A. Scaling with Weighted Average Variances 
is an N x n matrix of raw score measures where N is the number of cases and 
i the number of variables. 
is the same matrix for deviation scores. 


is an N x s classification matrix with a “1” in each row and all remaining 
elements ‘‘0’’. Each row of L corresponds to a person and each column to a 
classification «1tegory. A person has a score of ‘‘1”’ for the category in which 


he has been classified and a score of zero for all other categories. There are 
8 categories. 


is the proportion of cases in group 7. 
is a diagonal matrix of the P,’s. 
is an n x s matrix of raw score means for each group on each variable. 
m isan”xs matrix of deviation score means on each variable. 
h isannx-s matrix of discriminant weights. 
Consider now 
xh, = 7 ’ (1) 


where h, is the z7’th column vector of h to be determined. Let V, be a vector of sub- 
group means for y;. It can be shown that 


L’y 
_— -1*~ Ji 
Y= D'S , (2) 
Since z is in deviation scores we write the variance of y, as 


‘1 
3, = 2" (3) 


op, = V\'D,V; 
Let 


o,;° be the variance of group j on y, 


In scalar notation we let 


om = = Py oy" ’ (5) 
j 


so that o%, is the weighted average of the group variances for y;. For simplicity in 


algebraic manipulation we shall assume sufficiently large numbers in each subgroup 
so that the conventional corrections for degrees of freedom may be ignored. 


It can be shown that 


Ow; - or; = on; . (6) 
Equation 6 gives the conventional relationships involving within, total, and between 
group variances. 

Consider now the problem of maximizing the absolute distance between the 
mean of group 7 on y, from the total mean for y,. This latter is zero. 

First we choose as our unit of measurement the weighted average group var- 
iance for y, which is given by (5). This means that we maximize the ratio, 

ya (7) 


Wi 
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It can be proved that 
0 anit ee 
m= D N 
From (1) and (2) and (8) 
Va = my’ hy 
where m,’ is the ith column of m expressed as a row vector. 
Let 


’ 


From (1), (2), (8), (4), (6), (8), (10), (11), and (12) 
o = h,’ Gh; 


Substituting (9) and (13) in (7), 
h,’ (mm ;’)h; 
%, = ~h/G,h, 


To maximize (14) we differentiate ¢ with respect to h,’ and equate to zero. 
This gives 

(m,m,’)h, — ¢G,h, = 0, (15) 
or 

h; = K,Gy m; , (16) 


where K,, is a constant. Since G, is Rao’s within group variance-covariance matrix, 
Equation 16 differs from Rao’s formula only by the constant and the use of deviation 
score means, and shows that his discriminant weights are proportional to those ob- 
tained by maximizing the squared distance of the group mean from the total mean, 
using the weighted average group variance as a unit of measurement. 


B. Scaling with Total Group Standard Deviation 


If now we use the total group variance as a unit of measurement we have in- 
stead of Equation 14 


h,’ (mm ;’)h; ; 17 
h,’ Gh, (17) 

Using the preceding method we get 
h, = Gy 'm,K, (18) 


or = 


where K; is a scalar quantity. 


Since Gy is the total variance-covariance or dispersion matrix, h,; given by 
Equation 18 can be shown to be proportional to the method we have outlined. To 
show this we next derive the weights by conventional least square methods. We let 
X and L be the matrices of independent and dependent measures respectively. 
To get L in deviation form we let 


a— tn =t (19) 





MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION BY THE METHOD OF LEAST SQUARES 
and note also that 


(I - DX =x 


where 1 is an Nth order column vector of ‘1’’’s. We write 

xh — t = 
The least square solution is known to be 

= (x’x)? x’t 
but it can be shown that 
= NmD, 

From (10), (22) and (23) 

h = Gi mD,, 


’ 


Equation 24 shows that the 7’th column of h is proportional to h, in Equation 18. 


To solve for the constant terms we substitute (19) and (20) in (21) 


1 : : 
7pxh - a - (25) 


, (26) 


where V,,’ is a vector of total group raw score means. Also 
oe a ¥! 27 
ri» , (27) 
where V,’ is a row vector of the p; values. Using Equations 26 and 27 in 25 gives 
Xh+1(V,’—V,y’h) =L+e . (28) 
The vector in parentheses in Equation 28 gives the constant terms corresponding to 
the various categories. 


C. Proof that Rao’s Method and the Method of Least Squares Yield 
Proportional Weights for Only Two Groups 


If there are only two groups, it can readily be shown that 


Py 
a, 


p, O 1 ; 
m,/1, — 
Be | P; /4,| k «| bagi m4 


p 
mDm’ ‘m,m, 
ss 


Using (30) in (12) we get 


iw = |Gr -? m1 m,'| 
qi 


m = m,(1, — 


Therefore 
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Substituting (31) in (15) and taking 7 = 1 gives 


m ,m,’h; — ¢ \¢ r 


h, = Gim,C P (32) 
where C is a scalar constant given by 
1 


._ [Pp 
C= * +s m,'h, . (33) 


But the right side of Equation 18 fori = 1, and Equation 32 are the same except for 
a scalar constant which shows that the weights in the two equations are proportional. 
It can be readily shown that in the case of only two groups he is proportional to —h, 
for either method. Therefore h; for Rao’s method anu the least square method must 
also be proportional. 


D. The Effect of Change of Origin on the Cla:si: ».:von Scores by Rao’s Method 


First we consider the equation for gettin, > classification scores from raw 
scores by Rao’s method (4) when the weights «+ based on raw score means. In 
matrix notation this is 


Xh — 411'|Dyrn — 2Diggt| = Y (34) 


where D,,,, is a diagonal matrix of the diagcnai elements of M’h and Dyog is 


a diagonal matrix of the logarithms of the population proportions. It is clear that 
the second term on the left hand side of Equation 34 serves merely to add a constant 
to each column of Y. Therefore if we let 


xh =v (35) 
it is obvious that corresponding columns of Y and v correlate perfectly. 
Furthermore if we write 

xh =u (36) 

| = ; 
and remember that (I — a )X = x, we can show that corresponding columns of v 
and u also correlate perfectly. Now Rao gives for h 

h=GIM , ; (37) 
but it can be proved that 

m= M(I—D,11’) (38) 


M=m-+V,,1’ , (39) 


where V,, is a column vector of the raw score means. Since the origins for the raw 


scores are entirely arbitrary let us consider two possible sets of solutions for h by 
Rao’s method. The solution based on raw score means is from Equations 37 and 39 


aes r 4 ALY) 
h, =Gi(m + V,1) . (40) 
The solution based on deviation score means is 


h, = Gim (41) 


r 
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From (40) and (41) 
hy, =h,+wl’ . (42) 
where 
w=G!V,, ‘ (43) 
Consider now 
(44) 


and 
X(h, +twl’) =uy . (45) 


m 


From (44) and (45) the covariance matrix between u,, and u,, is 


, 
C= Um Um 


* in h,/Grh, + h,’G,wl’ . (46) 

Suppose now we consider any diagonal element of (46), say 7, and dropping the sub- 
script m we write 

C; =h,’G,;h;+h,’G,w . (47) 


Let T be a vector of the diagonal elements of C, and \ a vector of the elements 
h,’G,h, . Then from (47) we can write 


h,/Gpw=T-)A , (48) 
or from (41) and (43) 
(m’G!)G,(GiV,)=T-A . (49) 


Remember that s is the number of groups and n the number of tests. Let ¢ = s-1 if 
n > s-landt = nif n<(s~-1). It can be proved that V,, in (49) can be determined so 
that ¢t elements of T can be chosen at will. The elements in V,, are arbitrary. We can 
in particular, therefore, choose these elements so that any ¢ elements in T vanish. 
This means that by Rao’s method it is possible to choose two different sets of origins 
for the tests, such that for ¢ of the groups, the classification scores for one solution 
will have zero correlation with the corresponding classification scores from the other 
solution. There are an infinite number of such pairs of sets. Although this depend- 
ence on origin of test scores might be regarded as a serious defect of Rao’s method, it 
can be shown that the rows of Y in Equation 34 are the same except for a constant if 
deviation scores rather than raw scores are used. This means that for classification 
purposes the two sets of origins give the same result. 


We rewrite (34) 
xh, — 4211 Dan — Droge) = Ym - (50) 
But 
x = X — IV,’ (51) 
m=M-V,l’ . (52) 
From (41), (51) and (52) in (50) 
[X = 1Vau"] GE [M — Vael"] = 2411 [Daw —ivynic tot —vyq1) —2Djogge | = Yn 


(53) 
We let 


Vu'Gi M = v! (54) 
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Vy, Gy Vy, = k ‘ (55) 
Expanding (53) and substituting from (54) and (55) 
X GIM — XG? V,,1’ — Iv’ +k 11’ — 411’ [ Parca —2D,,+kI-—- 2Dice | 
°F, ° (56) 
Now 

1D, =v’ ; (57 
Let 

XG'V,, = wu ‘ (58) 
Substituting (37), (57) and (58) in (56) 

Xh — pl’ — Will’ [Para Diver | + Wk ll’=y,, . (59) 
Equation 59 shows that aside from the general constant 4k, the ith row of y,, differs 
from the 7th row in (34) only by the constant », from the vector ». This means that 


if a person is assigned to the group for which his classification score in y is highest 
that the value of ,, is immaterial. 


E. Calculation of the Point Biserial Correlations between Classification Scores 
and the Dichotomous Criterion Scores 


Let 
xh = y. , (60) 


We wish to find the point biserial correlations of the y scores with the actual classi- 
fications. 


Let 
y'y 
N be the variance-covariance matrix for the y scores, 
, 


rt ’ ‘ ‘ 
a the covariance matrix of y with ¢ scores, 


tt ' ; Z 
N the variance-covariance matrix of t scores. 


From (10) and (60) 


i = h’G,h . (61) 


From (23) and (60) 


vt = h'mD, , (62) 


From (19) and the definition of Z 


x =—D,~D,11'°D, . (63) 


be a diagonal matrix of the diagonal elements of y’y or 
the variances of y_ , N 
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dD, Dp—D, 11’D,) be a diagonal matrix of the diagonal elements of t’t or the 


variances of t. N 
By definition, then, the matrix of correlations R,, of the y with the ¢ variables is 
given by 
R,, = Dyn“ h’mD, (D, — D,?) -%. (65) 
If we are interested only in the point biserial correlation of each set of classification 


scores with its corresponding group assignment we may write the row vector of these 
correlations by 


Dy, om VDy coh -™ Dymo, (D, a D,”) “, (66) 


Now suppose that for any two sets of deviation matrices we have 
xh-t=e , 
where h is the matrix of least square regression vectors determined so that the trace 
of e’ «is a minimum. It is well known that 
h’G,h = h’x't . (67) 
N 


Substituting from (23) and (67) in (66) we have, in the case of the least square solu- 
tion for the h matrix 


Dy, a Dip, 41D, ad D,*| “4 ’ (68) 


VDa,, = UD ym [! ~ D,| -, (69) 


F. Relation of Computational Procedure and Mathematical Development 

The steps in the computations for the multiple regression discriminant weights 
are related to the mathematical development as follows: 

Step 1 is simply the matrix M of raw score group means. 

‘Step 2 is the matrix m of deviation score means and is given by Equation 38. 

Step 3 isthe matrix of deviation means post multiplied by the diagonal matrix 
of proportions, i.e., mD 

Step 4 is given by Equation 10. 

Step 6 is given by Equation 24. 

Step 6 is given by the term in parenthesis in Equation 28 viz., (V,’ — V,,h). 

The steps in the computation for the point biserial correlations are related to the 
mathematical development as follows: 


Step 7 is simply the product Gh, where the subscript w refers to Rao’s 
weights. 

Step 8 is the vector of diagonal elements VDygrh from Equation 61 for 
Rao’s weights. 

Step 9 is the vector of diagonal elements 1’(D, — D,,”) from Equation 63. 

Step 10 is the product in row form of Dyea!D, — D,?) where the h’s are by 
Rao’s method. 


Step 11 is the square root in row form of the elements obtained in step 10, 


viz., 1’ [Pyogn (Dp — Py’) | % 
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Step 12 is the vector of diagonal elements 1’D, .,, from Equation 62 for 
Rao’s weights. a 

Step 13 is the vector VD mp of diagonal elements from Equation 62 for 
the multiple regression method. : 

Step 14 gives the vector VD, mp [> (I — D,)| -! for the multiple regression 
method. 4 
Step 15 gives Equation 66 for Rao’s weights. 
Step 16 gives Equation 68 for the multiple regression weights. 
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INTELLIGENCE TEST RESULTS AND OBSERVATIONS OF 
PERSONALITY DISORDER AMONG 3594 UNWED MOTHERS IN 
MINNESOTA 


JOHN 8. PEARSON AND PHYLLIS L. AMACHER 


Minnesota Department of Public Welfare 
Rochester, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


The zeitgeist of psychological research has witnessed the rise and wane of a 
number of areas of major emphasis or interest in the first half of the 20th century and 
an undetermined number of conclusions have entered the body of psychological 
thinking and knowledge without benefit of anything approximating a crucial test of 
the original hypothesis. 

In the 1920’s and 30’s, controversy over the nature-nurture question stimulated 
considerable interest in the intellectual capacity of unwed mothers since that group 
afforded the basis for study of the influence of environment on the intelligence of 
large numbers of children reared in foster homes: ® 7+ ©), Since World War II, in- 
terest has shifted almost entirely to other areas of investigation leaving a general 
impression that while unwed mothers might be of almost any degree of intelligence, 
the total distribution probably averages nearly one standard deviation below the 
mean for the general population. In a number of studies it has appeared to us that a 
common sampling error might be operative in that the subjects were usually selected 
from others known to the agencies by reason of the recorded result of an intelligence 
test. 

At least one author recognized that a bias might thus be introduced through 
agency policies of testing only those unwed mothers who had not completed high 
school or otherwise excluding from psychometric testing those where it appeared safe 
to assume average or better intelligence. On the other hand, several other investiga- 
tors appear to have overlooked or denied this possibility. In the classic controversy 
between Skodak “: ® and McNemar™)?, the contention of the former that ‘‘. . . the 
average IQ of the 80 |tested] mothers was close to that for the total sampling of 


*The authors wish to express their Appreciation to Richard C. Jensen and Harlai R. Levin, 
University of Minnesota, for major assistance in compiling the data.* 
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154...’ was akey point of disagreement with the latter who felt that ‘...the true 
fathers were probably above average and that the true mothers were at least aver- 
age.” Skodak had obtained an average 1Q of 87.7 for that portion of her sample in 
which test scores were available. 

To the present writers, the opportunity to study individual intelligence test 
scores for a large sample of Minnesota unwed mothers without any known educa- 
tional bias appeared to offer something approximating a crucial test of the hypotheti- 
cal difference between the distribution of intelligence among unwed mothers of child- 
ren placed in foster homes, and women in general. The importance of the study may 
well be as much in indicating the need for replication of other investigations of in- 
dividual differences as in its implications for social agencies dealing with unwed 
mothers and their children. 

Apart from the academic interest in the intellectual abilities of unwed mothers, 
the group is of importance in that the social and personal problems incident to illegiti- 
mate pregnancy are of considerable proportions. Over 80,000 births out of wedlock 
have béen reported annually in the United States in recent years according to the 
Federal Security Agency. Numerous studies have attempted to analyze emotional 
and personality disorders which result in or result from illegitimate pregnancy. An 
example is the report of Kasanin and Handschin®? on a series of 16 cases of whom 
seven had had more than one illegitimate child. They concluded that the preg- 
nancies were generally symptomatic of hysterical dissociation states in which the 
women were acting out Oedipal incestuous phantasies. A number of other studies are 
similar in treating with small numbers of cases referred or selected because of ob- 
vious need for psychiatric treatment and in which psychodynamic mechanisms are 
emphasized as factors contributing to the illegitimate pregnancy. Schmideberg , on 
the other hand, citing evidence on the rate of premarital sexual experience from the 
works of Kinsey and Terman represents a smaller group of authors who emphasize 
situational rather than psychological factors. No previous study however has sought 
to determine the relative incidence of normal and abnormal personalities in a large 
sample of unwed mothers. 

The data available on our sample of Minnesota mothers permitted only a curs- 
ory estimate of the emotional status from social history summaries accompanying 
referral to the psychologist. Nevertheless, in view of the size of the sample and condi- 
tions under which it was obtained, the conclusions drawn may be of some nomothetie 
value. 


SAMPLE 


A survey of the records of the Bureau for Psychological Services of the Min- 
nesota Department of Public Welfare revealed that 3594 unwed mothers had been 
tested for various child placement agencies in this state in the five year period from 
July 1, 1946 to June 30, 1951. We chose this period for study because the presump- 
tive effects of the special social conditions incident to World War II were thought to 
have been minimized; because the social history information available for this period 
was uniform and relatively complete; and because the 1937 revision of the Stanford- 
Binet was the primary measure of intelligence in use by psychologists of our staff 
during that time. All examinations were administered and scored by psychologists 
well trained and highly experienced in the use of this and other tests. 

In this five year period, 8627 births out of wedlock were recorded in the state 
and approximately 3394 illegitimate children v ere placed for adoption (89% to 90°; 
of all adoptive placements were children of illegitimate parentage). All but one of 
the 16 licensed adoption agencies in the state utilized the services of the Bureau for 
Psychological Services, the exception being a Jewish welfare agency handling a 
relatively small number of cases. 

The sample of 3594 cases may be regarded conservatively, as including about 
40°, of all unwed mothers in Minnesota in a five year period and probably includes 
more than 95% of such mothers who surrendered their children for adoptive place- 
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ment by social agencies. Our data imply that about 60°7 of Minnesota unwed moth- 
ers rear their own illegitimate children or place them informally with relatives since 
state law is quite stringent with respect to foster home or adoptive placement, and 
“black market” placement of illegitimate babies in the period covered was virtually 
non-existent. Agency practice by the Child Welfare Unit of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare is to require of all public and private placement agencies 
under its supervision that case information include results of an individual intelli- 
gence test of the unwed mother wishing to place her child even when evidence such 
as a college or graduate degree would appear to rule out the possibility of intellectual 
deficiency. Unfortunately for the purposes of this study, fathers are rarely examined 
even when paternity has been established. 

The Stanford-Binet Form L was utilized in approximately 86°, of the 3594 
examinations with the remainder divided about equally between Form M and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale Form I. 


RESULTS 

The mean IQ for the total sample of 3594 was 100.19 with a standard deviation 
of 18.36. The age range in this group was from 13 to 47 years with a median age of 
20.64 years. Changing social and educational influences between 1937 and the period 
covered by the study plus the fact that the standardization group for the Stanford- 
Binet did not include any individuals beyond 18 years of age make it difficult to 
assume any particular parameter values for the general population of women in this 
age range even if one considers that the influence of scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
in our sample may properly be ignored. Nevertheless, in the pragmatic sense, the 
obtained values for average IQ and variability fall close to an assumed mean of 
100.00 and sigma of 16.00 which authorities might agree would represent a good guess. 

A further investigation of the intelligence of unwed mothers was undertaken by 
eliminating from consideration all persons who took tests other than the Stanford 
Form L and in addition, eliminating Negroes and American Indians regardless of 
test utilized. A sample of 2975 cases remained with an average IQ of 100.53 and 
standard deviation of 18.00. Again, the differences from any parameters one might 
logically assume can hardly be regarded as startling. Fitting a normal curve to this 
data and computing the X° values for differences between observed and theoretical 
frequencies by .5 S. D. intervals yielded a value of 31.36 which with 13 degrees of 
freedom falls between the .01 and .001 significance levels. This would indicate that 
the observed distribution is significantly different from the theoretical Poisson dis- 
tribution. The explanation for this difference may well be sociological: It was pro- 
duced chiefly by a notable excess of observed cases in the defective range (IQ 50 to 
71) and in the bright normal to superior range (IQ 119 to 127) together with a de- 
ficiency in the number of cases observed in the dull normal range (1Q 83 to 91). This 
suggests that unmarried mothers of defective mentality may come to the attention 
of child placement agencies by reason of their obvious inability to manage and care 
for an illegitimate child and that those of bright normal intelligence frequently place 
their children for adoption through fear of stigma and social ostracism while those of 
dull normal ability more frequently keep and rear their illegitimate babies because 
their social milieu is more accepting of such arrangements. 

A further analysis of the sample of 2975 cases was made in comparing those 2747 
women who up to the time of examination were known to have had only one illegiti- 
mate pregnancy with the 228 who had had two or more (the maximum encountered 
in this study was seven). The mean IQ for the ‘‘novices” was 101.15 with a standard 
deviation of 18.22. The median was 100.84. For the “repeaters,” the mean was 
93.29; the standard deviation was 17.40; and the median was 92.50. These distribu- 
tions are presented graphically in Figure 1 which also illustrates the rather close ap- 
proximation of a normal curve by the combined distribution. From these results it 
appears safe to conclude that women who become illegitimately pregnant two or 
more times are likely to be somewhat lower in intelligence than those who give indi- 
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Fig. 1. Disrrrpution oF IQ’s or 2975 Unwep Moruers IN MINNESOTA, LIGHTER AREA INDICATES 


MOTHERS WITH ONE ILLEGITIMATE CHILD (N = 2747); DARKER AREA INDICATES THOSE WITH TWO OR 
MORE (N = 228) 


cation of profiting from their first experiences. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
average IQ of our “‘repeaters’’ was higher than that generally reported elsewhere for 
unwed mothers in general. 

We attempted to estimate the incidence of personality disorder among our sub- 
jects from review of the social caseworker’s reports accompanying the referrals to the 
psychologist. These varied in length from a few sentences to several typewritten 
pages in the 3450 cases where we felt there was at least some basis for judgment. 
Only evidences of social adjustment or lack of it prior to the illegitimate pregnancy 
were considered since we were interested in personality disorder as a causal factor 
rather than as a resultant among unwed mothers. A decision was made by either of 
us as to whether or not emotional maladjustment was present in significant degree 
prior to the illegitimate pregnancy. We felt on the basis of joint evaluation of the 
first 100 case histories that our agreement in rating was sufficiently high to permit 
division of labor on the remainder of the cases since the validity of the whole pro- 
cedure would remain in doubt regardless of the reliability of ratings. Cases were 
categorized as “normal personality”, ‘‘neurotic’’, “‘psychotic’’, ‘‘sociopathic’”’ or 
“psychopathic”, “primary mental deficiency”, and ‘miscellaneous neurological 
disorders”. Obviously, these judgments were highly subjective particularly as re- 
gards the individuals judged to be normal or neurotic. The persons included in the 
‘miscellaneous neurological disorders’? group included several cases of cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, and birth injury which were presumed to have an important influence 
on personality development or otherwise to have a direct bearing on premarital 
sexual activity. We considered separately those cases where mental deficiency ap- 
peared to be of primary importance as a causative influence in the illegitimate sexual 
activity and these were not otherwise categorized although a number gave obvious 
indications of serious emotional maladjustment of one kind or another. 

The results of this phase of the investigation are summarized in Table 1. Here it 
may be seen that 2506 or 72.6°; of the 3450 unwed mothers were judged to be normal 
with respect to emotional and behavioral status. Again, no estimates are available 
as to the relative frequencies with which women in the general population would be 
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placed in our different categories according to judgments of social histories equiva- 
lent to those we surveyed; however, the incidence of psychosis and mental deficiency 
by our standards would appear to be in rather close approximation to the corres- 
ponding estimates for women in this age range in the general population. In general, 
we tended to follow a rather conservative course in categorizing cases as abnormal 
personalities only when there was definite behavioral evidence which we regarded as 
indicative of psychopathology. In the absence of any reliable sampling of women 
selected at random from the general population, we can only hope that the incidence 
of rather serious personality or behavioral inadequacy would not approach the 
27.4°,, which we encountered in our sample of unwed mothers. 


TABLE 1. JUDGMENTS OF PERSONALITY OR BEHAVIORAL Status oF 3450 MInNEsotTa UNWED 
Moruers GRouPED BY INTELLECTUAL LEVEL. 





Behavioral or Personality Evaluation. 





Intellectual | Normal | Neurotic | Psychotic | Psychopathic | Mise. Primary 
Level (sociopathic) | Neurological | Mental 
Disorders Deficiency 





Low 
(IQ <90) | 675 2 10 116 1071 





Average { 


(IQ 90-109) | 1050 27 ‘ a f — 





High | et Mae 
(IQ 110>) | : 1003 


Totals 2 397 28 123 116 3450 





Tests of significance of differences in frequency proportions revealed that the 
overall incidence of personality deviation appeared to be higher among unwed 
mothers of low intelligence than among those of average or high ability, while the 
latter groups did not differ significantly from each other. The reason for this might 
lie in a general negative correlation between emotional adjustment and intelligence 
as postulated by Dewan from his study of 30,000 Canadian servicemen”). On the 
other hand, the social workers might have tended to repress evidence of instability 
in their reports concerning the more intelligent unwed mothers because of uncon- 
scious identification or some other factor. Certainly in many instances it was evident 
from the reports we reviewed that social workers found difficulty in empathizing 
with the less intelligent clients. An example is the case of one unpersonable woman 
of 1Q 82 then expecting her third illegitimate child. The worker scarcely concealed 
distaste as she wrote among other things, “She doesn’t feel she has bef promis- 
cuous as she always said, ‘No’. But they went right ahead anyway.”’ 

SUMMARY 

This investigation was concerned with distribution of intelligence and incidence 
of personality or behavior disorders among 3594 Minnesota unwed mothers. The 
sample edmprised about 40°, of all unwed mothers in the state over a five year 
period and is believed to include more than 95°; of those who placed their illegiti- 
mate children for adoption. Results of individual intelligence tests indicated an 
average 1Q for the whole group of 100.19 with a standard deviation of 18.36. The 
distribution differed significantly from the normal curve by reason of an excess of 
cases observed in the mentally deficient and the bright normal to superior ranges to- 
gether with a deficiency in number of cases observed in the dull normal range. The 
writers believe that the explanation for this difference is sociological relating to foster 
home placement and that the distribution of intelligence among unwed mothers in 
general is a very close approximation of the distribution for women in general. This 
conclusion is in contrast to findings in a majority of earlier reports. 
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Evidence of personality or behavior disorder antedating the illegitimate preg- 
nancy was judged to be present in 27.4% of the cases according to a rather conserva- 
tive interpretation of social history information available in 3450 cases. Personality 
and behavior disorder appeared to be somewhat more frequent among unwed mo- 
thers of low intelligence than among those of average or high intellectual ability. 
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FACTORS OF IMPORTANCE FOR CREATIVITY 
JOHN E. DREVDAHL 


VA Hospital, Minneapolis 
and 
University of Minnesota Medical School 


PROBLEM 


Despite the fact that creativity has been a matter of interest among psycho- 
logists for many years, most studies and discussions of the subject have been pri- 
marily speculative in nature. There have been three general approaches to the study 
of creativity: the historical-anecdotal approach, best illustrated by Kretschmer “?, 
the introspective personal report approach exemplified in Patrick’s studies: ®, and 
the test approach, used by Terman“ and Roe“’: 1. With the exception of less 
than a score of relatively recent studies, some reported and some still under way, the 
experimental or objective (test) approach to the study of creativity has been stud- 
iously neglected. The purpose of this study was to explore some of the possible 
relationships between ratings of creativity in a high level population and certain 
objectively measured personality and intellectual factors. 

PROCEDURE 

The subjects used in this study were graduate or advanced undergraduate 
students from several of the science and arts departments of the University of 
Nebraska. All of the subjects were under the close individual supervision of the 
raters in their area of specialization at the time of testing and for some time pre- 
ceding it. The raters were faculty members of the University of Nebraska exper- 
ienced in the task of evaluating the creative abilities of their students. 

In order to assure, in so far as possible, the relative independence of the in- 
tellectual and personality characteristics under investigation, several factor tests 
were selected and administered. The personality characteristics were measured by 
means of Cattell’s Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire“. The intellectual 
characteristics were measured by means of Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities 
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Test. In view of Guilford’s“ suggestion that the standardized and accepted in- 
telligence tests may not include many of the critical variables that may be involved 
in creative effort, a group of tests was selected from his Factor Analytic Study of 
Creative Thinking“. Guilford found, in addition to the expected intellectual fac- 
tors, nine other interpretable factors that may be involved in creative thinking.’ For 
the purposes of this study, the test with the highest loading on each of the factors 
was used as a measure of that factor. 

The tests were administered to the subjects in a consistent order during two 
testing sessions. Of 90 subjects, 76 completed the first session (tests of the intellectual 
factors) and 64 completed both sessions. Several subjects were dropped because the 
raters felt that they did not know them well enough to be able to make a valid rating, 
and several (foreign students) were dropped because of language handicaps. As a 
result of these omissions, the final group used in the analysis of the intellectual 
factors numbered 64, while the group used in the analysis of the personality factors 
numbered 52. 

Two raters rated each subject independently and made two ratings on each 
subject, using each time a seven point scale of creativity. The first rating was based 
upon the rater’s own definition of creativity, and the second rating, which took place 
at least two weeks after the first, in order to minimize the carry-over effects from one 
set of ratings to the other, was based upon a given definition—a distillation of the 
various definitions that have been proposed in the literature. There were no signi- 
ficant differences between the defined and undefined ratings, and the given definition 
may be considered to include the various subjective definitions of the raters. The 
given definition is as follows: 


“Creativity is the capacity of persons to produce compositions, products, 
or ideas of any sort which are essentially new or novel, and previously unknown 
to the producer. It can be imaginative activity, or thought synthesis, where the 
product is not a mere summation. It may involve the forming of new patterns 


and combinations of information derived from past experience, and the trans- 
planting of old relationships to new situations and may involve the generation 
of new correlates. It must be purposeful or goal directed, not mere idle fantasy — 
although, it need not have immediate practical application or be a perfect and 
complete product. It may take the form of an artistic, literary or scientific pro- 
duction or may be of a procedural or methodological nature.” 


The subjects were divided into creative and non-creative groups and into arts 
and science groups. Those subjects whose creativity ratings fell below the fiftieth 
percentile for the whole group were placed in the non-creative group. The correla- 
tion (Pearson) between different judges’ ratings on all subjects was .71. The signifi- 
cance of the differences obtained between the various groups was determined by 
means of a 2 x 2 analysis of variance on each of the 30 factors under investigation. 
For each of the variables on which the groups showed or closely approached a signifi- 
cant difference, a biserial correlation coefficient was calculated in order to determine 
the degree of relationship between the scores on that variable and the creativity 
classification. 


RESULTS 
Intellectual Factors 


As can be seen in Table 1, there were no significant differences found between 
the creative and non-creative groups on a one-test estimate of Guilford’s factors 
called redefinition, closure, ideational fluency, spontaneous flexibility, associational 
fluency, or sensitivity to problems. There was a tendency, although not statistically 


1The writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. J. P. Guilford for making his tests available 
for experimental purposes. This study was done at the University of Nebraska. 

2For reasons of practicality the test with the second highest loading on “adaptive flexibility” was 
used as a measure of this factor. 
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TaBLeE 1. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RATIOS AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FOR CREATIVE VS. NON-CREATIVE 
(A) anp Arts vs. ScrencE (B) Groups ON ALL Factors 








| j 
| Source | Source 
| of | of | 
Factor | Variance Factor | Variance | 





Word Fluency (Guilford) | A | 3. General Intelligence vs. 
B Mental Defect 


Ego Strength vs. 
| General Neuroticism 


Redefinition 


Adaptive Flexibility Ascendance vs. Submission 


o> oP 





Associational Fluency | Surgency vs. Desurgency 


ood 


‘Super Ego Strength vs. 
Lack of Internal Standards | 


Closure 


wold 


Originality Adventurous Cyclothymia 
| vs. Withdrawn Schizothy- 


mia 


wold 


Ideational Fluency 


wold 


Emotional Sensitivity vs. 
Tough Maturity 
Sensitivity to Problems 


> 


Paranoid Schizothymia vs. | 
Truthful Accessibility 
Spontaneous Flexibility 
Bohemianism vs. 
Practical Concernedness 
Verbal Meaning 
Sophistication vs. 
Rough Simplicity 
Space 
Anxious Insecurity vs. 
| Self Confidence 
Reasoning 
Radicalism vs. 
Conservatism 
Number 
Self Sufficiency vs. 
Lack of Resolution 


a> o> Wp We We BP OP DP BP RP KP EP WP 


Word Fluency (Thurstone) 


Will Control and Stability | 


General Intelligence ; 
Nervous Tension 


a> oP 


Cyclothymia vs. ‘ 
Schizothymia <1.00 





Note: The probability of obtaining ten statistics significant at the .05 level for 62 calculated 
statistics is approximately .001 2), 
*Significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. 
**Significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
{Significant interaction. See text for explanation. 


significant, for the creative group to score higher on this latter factor. The creative 
group scored significantly higher than the non-creative group on the factor of orig- 
inality, and although the difference between the groups on the factors of word fluency 
and adaptive flexibility was not statistically significant at the .05 level, as can be seen 
in Table 2, there appears to be a low, although significant, relationship between 
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TABLE 2. BiseRIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CREATIVITY CLASSIFICATION 
AND Factor Scores For ALL SUBJECTS 


Factor "his 





Word Fluency ae 
Originality oo 
Adaptive Flexibility .29* 
Verbal Meaning .37** 
Cyclothymia vs. Schizothymia .36* 
Surgency vs. Desurgency _47** 
Radicalism vs. Conservatism .88** 
Self Sufficiency vs. Lack of Resolution } 3 
Significant beyond the .05 level. 
Significant beyond the .01 level. 





creativity and higher scores on these two factors. The science group scored signifi- 
cantly higher than did the arts group on the factor of redefinition, but there were no 
other significant differences between the arts and science groups on Guilford’s factors. 
Inasmuch as redefining activity would seem to be common to both artists and 
scientists, some explanation might be considered at this point. Redefinition of the 
type required by this test involves the use of substitute objects for various purposes. 
This specific activity is quite common in the science laboratory where the construc- 
tion of temporary and makeshift equipment is a continual necessity. On the other 
hand, artistic redefinition may involve, for the most part, an interpretative redefini- 
tion of an existent work without involving actual structural substitutions of the type 
required in the laboratory. This type of artistic redefinition is poorly measured, if 
at all, by the test used in this instance. 

Table 1 also shows that the creative group scored significantly higher than the 
non-creative group on the factor of verbal meaning on Thurstone’s Primary Mental 
Abilities Test. There were no other significant differences between the creative and 
non-creative groups on this test. There was a significant difference between the arts 
and science groups on the number factor, but also a significant interaction. Inspec- 
tion of the data suggests that this difference is primarily attributable to the excep- 
tionally high scores of the creative science group. Numerical facility (number) may 
be merely a symbolic counterpart of verbal facility, and inasmuch as the transforma- 
tion of concepts and relationships, ordinarily dealt with in verbal symbols, into 
mathematical symbols, is more characteristic of the sciences than the arts, it might 
be expected that creative persons in science would display greater facility in handling 
such concepts than would creative persons in fields where verbal facility is sufficient. 
In view of this, perhaps number facility may be considered simply a special in- 
stance of verbal facility (word fluency, verbal meaning). 

Some comment concerning the meanings of these factors and their interrelation- 
ships might justifiably be considered at this point. Word fluency and verbal meaning 
denote a wide knowledge of things, ideas, and concepts expressed in words. Adaptive 
flexibility is a characteristic that involves the ability to change set or approach to 
meet new requirements imposed by changing conditions or problems. It is a more re- 
stricted type of flexibility than most (e.g.: spontaneous flexibility), inasmuch as the 
direction of change is dictated by the situation or problem demanding solution. Asso- 
ciational fluency involves the ability to make relevant associations quickly and 
easily. It is somewhat similar to the preceding factor in its demand for relevancy. 
Originality involves the ability to produce uncommon, unusual, and “clever” 
responses. We might, therefore, define creative thought, in terms of the present find- 
ings, as the goal directed, easily flexible, manipulation of knowledge (concepts, re- 
lationships, etc.), in a wide variety of novel or original ways. Such a process fulfills 
the specifications for creativity as proposed by Spearman “*), Ribot, or Hutchin- 
son“), or the specifications required by the given definition used in this study. The 
knowledge referred to here (arising from word fluency and verbal meaning) can be 
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fostered by known means of education so what remains of critical importance ap- 
pears to be the less educable factors of adaptive flexibility, associational fluency, and 
perhaps of greatest importance, originality. Evaluation of these three intellectual 
factors might be of considerable importance in the selection of potentially creative 
persons if these results can be substantiated in further investigations. 

Although there does not appear to be a significant relationship between creativ- 
ity and general intelligence in this population,’ it would be erroneous to assume that 
general intelligence or the other nonsignificant intellectual factors studied are un- 
important. It seems more likely that these factors may be necessary but insufficient 
characteristics for creativity. Also of interest is the finding that, for the most part, the 
creative artist possesses the same intellectual characteristics as the creative scientist. 


Personality Factors 


Table 1 shows that there were no significant differences between the creative 
and non-creative groups on the factors of intelligence vs. mental defect; ego strength 
vs. general neuroticism; ascendance vs. submission; super-ego strength vs. lack of 
internal standards; adventurous cyclothymia vs. withdrawn schizothymia; emotional 
sensitivity vs. maturity; bohemianism vs. practical concernedness; sophistication vs. 
simplicity ; anxious insecurity vs. self confidence, will control and stability, or nervous 
tension. The creative group scored higher than the non-creative group on the factors 
of radicalism vs. conservatism,‘ and self sufficiency vs. lack of resolution; and lower 
on the factors of cyclothymia vs. schizothymia, and surgency vs. desurgency. On the 
factors of radicalism vs. conservatism, and self sufficiency vs. lack of resolution, there 
was a significant interaction. Inspection of the data suggests that the creative art 
group was significantly more radical and self sufficient than the creative science group. 
In terms of these results we might characterize the creative group as somewhat with- 
drawn and quiescent, more concerned with ideas and things than with people. Crea- 
tive artists we may further characterize as considerably more radical and self suffi- 
cient. These latter characteristics may reflect the creative artists’ tendency to break 
away from the routinized and accepted patterns of work and behavior. A further 
question of interest concerns the creative individual’s preoccupation with his work. 
Does this occur because the individual is unable to find gratifications in his relation- 
ships with people, or do they simply find sufficient gratification in their work and, 
therefore, have less need for interpersonal relationships? 

There were also a number of significant differences between the art and science 
groups apart from their classification as creative or non-creative (Table 1). The art 
group scored significantly higher than did the science group on the factors of emo- 
tional sensitivity vs. maturity, and bohemianism vs. practical concernedness; and 
the science group scored lower, although not significantly so, on the factors of ad- 
venturous cyclothymia vs. withdrawn schizothymia and nervous tension. There was 
a significant interaction on the factor of paranoid schizothymia vs. truthful accessi- 
bility, and the data indicate that the creative art and non-creative science groups 
scored high on this factor. Thus, it appears that suspiciousness and interest in the 
internal mental life, or possibly interoceptiveness, may be associated with creativity 
in the arts, but that trusting attitudes and interest in external things, or extro- 
ceptiveness, may be more associated with creativity in the sciences. 


DISCUSSION 


Inspection of the original data suggests that the differences found in this study 
may be minimal estimates of true differences. The use of more highly loaded tests, 
or of subjects whose creativity has been demonstrated, might magnify the differ- 
ences found here, as might the use of the upper and lower thirds rather than the 
upper and lower halves on the creativity ratings. It might be reasonable to expect, 


’This does not seem to be completely attributable to the intellectual homogeneity of the group 
inasmuch as there was a range of over 50 IQ points within the total group 

‘When factors are listed in bipolar terms, high scores indicate predominance of the first named 
characteristic. 
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for example, that further refinement of techniques may demonstrate the existence 
of the factor “Sensitivity to Problems” that is shown to be of only doubtful signi- 
ficance in this study. 

The results of this study provide considerable support for the contention that 
individuality and non-conformity are desirable for creative effort. Several of the 
intellectual factors are to a great extent, measures of the degree to which the in- 
dividual can avoid the usual, routine, conventional ways of doing and thinking of 
things. As one might expect, this ability, while common to all creative persons, may 
vary in its degrees of significance and inclusiveness according to its area of applica- 
tion. As far as the science fields are concerned, it may be necessary for the creative 
individual to be conventional in accepting knowledge, known methods and, per- 
haps, goals. Once these are accepted and internalized, the scientist’s unconvention- 
ality (which is more intellectual than personal) can be expressed within this frame- 
work by means of his flexibility and fluency in approach, and in his originality. With 
respect to the art fields, on the other hand, the creative artist may be less dependent 
upon what has gone before, and may depend to a greater extent upon his personal 
unconventionality. 

A further investigation of the personality factors associated with creativity in 
science, in a group whose creativity has been conclusively demonstrated, recently 
has been completed by Cattell and Drevdahl®?, and provides affirmation of some of 
the findings of this study. A similar study of creativity in the arts is under way. 


SUMMARY 


An investigation was made into some of the relationships between certain ob- 
jectively measured intellectual and personality characteristics and ratings of crea- 
tivity in a population of advanced undergraduate and graduate students at the 
University of Nebraska. The results of this study suggest the following conclusions: 

1. Creative persons in this group appear to be superior to non-creative persons 
in their verbal facility, fluency, flexibility, and in their originality. 

2. Creative persons in this group appear to be considerably more withdrawn 
and quiescent than non-creative persons. Creative artists were somewhat more radi- 
cal and self sufficient than creative scientists or non-creative persons in either the 
sciences or the arts. 

3. Apart from its classification as creative or non-creative, the art group was 
more sensitive emotionally, and more bohemian. 


4. Individuality or non-conformity appear to be desirable for creativity. 
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THE OBJECTIVE RORSCHACH: 
A SUGGESTED MODIFICATION OF RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE 
P.O. O'REILLY, M.B., B.CH.** 


Saskatchewan Hospital, North Battleford, Saskatchewan 
Canada 


PROBLEM 


In recent years several attempts“) have been made to adapt the Rorschach 
Test for screening purposes with emphasis on speed and objectivity of scoring of 
responses for the differentiation of normals from neurotics on a ranking basis. This 
study describes an objective method based on a modification of the Rorschach lead- 
ing to differentiation of normals, neurotics and psychotics for research purposes 
primarily. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCALE 


A preliminary scale was set up with twelve possible choices for each card by 
scanning previous definitely ‘‘neurotic’’ and “psychotic” Rorschach records of 
patients admitted to the Saskatchewan Hospital, North Battleford. Four typically 
“neurotic” and four typically ‘“‘psychotic”’ responses were selected for each card. 100 
neurotic and 100 psychotic responses were scanned and frequency of occurrence 
decided selection. As a basis for the normal responses, 50 student nurses who had 
not as yet been inculeated with the sciences of nursing were asked to make two 
responses to each card and four typically normal responses were chosen on the basis 


of frequency of occurrence from the 100 responses made to each card. A preliminary 
scale of 12 choices for each card was administered to 50 other student nurses who 
were asked to rank the responses in order of frequency. Their preferential ranking of 
responses fell into a hierarchy from normal to neurotic to psychotic, so the prelimin- 
ary scale was retained for further study. The nature of the material used is illus- 
trated in Table 1 which comprises the twelve selective responses proposed for each 
of the 10 cards. 


TaBLe 1. Sevecttve Responses ror Eacu RorscHacu Carp 
(No = Normal; Ne = Neurotic; Ps = Psychotic) 


CARD ONE 


(Ne) A dark cloud.. 

(No) A pelvis...... 

(Ne) Silhouetted figure ‘of a woman 
(Ps) Triangles (white spaces) . 

(No) A bat. Deter ee tars 
(Ps) A clammy toad. 

(Ne) a BE 

(No) At nap...... 

(Ps) The back of a dog.. se ag ana sesh gd eaaries ewe oe ent sor atbatie ail retain Seales 
(No) Two people dancing. ............ccscceccccccsecccteceececes 
en II Nai. 05s sacar aie w al w siare-tins reetnnarm ieiatoulaw eh Reman 
I UI io ae sg seis 6c poco sara o shies wallv aiparm vernal erase, oceue sipatars aurea 


OOOO Om 


*Saskatchewan Committee on Schizophrenia Research; supported by the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Canada. 

**T wish to acknowledge the valuable assistance and helpful suggestions of the following people 
who were associated in this Research Project: Duncan Blewett, M. A., Ph.D , Consulting Psycholo- 
gist for Saskatchewan, B. Prodanchuk, B. A., Research Psychologist, K. McLaren, B. A. M. Ed., 
Director of Training and Dr. G. Fisher and Dr. M. Demay, Superintendent, Saskatchewan Hospital, 
North Battleford, who provided the facilities, assisted in drawing up the technique of the project and 
provided helpful comments and suggestions. 
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CARD TWO 
Ys INN as in) x Gir cutie ce oa dinar reresvnne we viele Sieied ead oe t 3 
(Ne) Black paint spattered, with red underneath. o araaratea aude eee 
oad occ arate Rnd ate er SMe hei iw's Vw oe we hc oe . 3 
o> gig "EERE A a ae ea Omen a eee pee EIN ce) 
ee esa oa ai gi etatd ava cre iene cg Ge ete ahora ( ) 
NU a So 9 SEO nora a eae RG le eelltna eae oes f 3 
Cee Pe I COND IIe oo iss di ce cece ccuceseseeiaccwenccdt D 
CNG) e-ONe GE ANE GF GO DO 5 6.555 occ scnc kc eie caciecvecoveccesscees ‘ 3 
(Ps) The devil. agi eran ics iia seaca brie oca dinar wretae aS TO 
(No) Two children pl: ying ‘pat: ELEC TARTAN GRIT ( ) 
(Ps) The heart taken out of somebody’s body....................0.- ( ) 
ge SRA ES GRR Aah A i, 9 Se aa! nC eet «4 


CARD THREE 
a re I gw cm baw orercay ord wade ea Te dia klween GWiew nu 
(Ne) Blood marks 
NN HEE Basico inca Lineal tara tae. otras u Se wal ssabe ein ihe Gn 
(Ne) A shady lane with trees on either side. 
(Ne) An x-ray of the spine. : 
(No) A red bow tie 
(Ps) False teeth..... Bb a heater CR Wate ee elute aaa eOeMee a Oe 
(Ne) Shadows of two people. Raine acaed OF ale are pase mpi nna e we 
par chin late None Seen ea el ee an a See, Ban Lod 
CRUE “OHO HINO... 5 5 o osc.coaneccvuc@ancedess 
(No) A pelvis... 
(Ps) An x-ray of the head . 


CARD FOUR 
(Ps) A Ukrainian devil, and lots of dead at ople. . 
(Ne) Smoke. a ceiere Gas aoe aioe 
(Ne) The lungs. Sac eG Galati contexte temeet ase tarp eh orcicoe rea 
(No) Ans animal khid or skin. siete Neen iar unata: dite e nia ath ae geet Malate a 
(Ps) The Black Death....... 
(No) Man or ape sitting or lying. . 
a na g bsg ace wid & Vober ve 6 pH ES bs oraceo slaw aie nites 
Ne ars, a) cal caaivarcal dares ata eb ar-ov ates oles wigan’ Soe aun doa atonal 
Ne NN og Gh acca hw. 4a: bin 64 eo WI Bodiam deta Geer alae eral Mele aeE 
(Ps) Half a bear walking 
(Ne) An x-ray....... bee ead el a a Wd Ge OE EO LE 
(No) ie RAS an pa ese ee 


EOI OOIOOOIO 


(Ps) A rabbit with wings 
(No) A butterfly........ 
(Ne) Smoke............ selina Shee 
(Ps) Two men 1 with their he: ads j joine dd toge ‘ther... 
(Ne) An aerial view of an island. Pee einer: 

(No) A rabbit. 

(Ps) An eagle flying st: anding o on the e ground. 

(Ne) A dark storm cloud...... eeaaceten 

(No) A bird.. 

(Ne) A horrible looking black bat. 

(Ps) A snail that is clammy and cold. aiplatar tories) whetwhe seua-ite idiek atasntalar mre 
NN MEMS slong © bce 4 cad Grane Gee AloimcWlala arse ciclisw glad erg inleiahe nee a Minar 


PRO QAAOAORD aa 
a a ee ee ee 


CARD SIX 
(Ne) ‘The human body showing the backbone and the back...........( 
(No) An insect. Simian phere Gh Gace aia cmv atria ae aha aide wale 
(Ps) The legs of a chair... 62. ...06eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeesseesseG 
eee ene ERMINE 925.8. 3,.« 550; <xin-ni Wialis. murat ow ck estes Ondo oe weg ieee aa 
(Ne) An x-ray. ates edie trad: atic ee che wens basiererare an aaa 
(Ne) Scenery I ee ae ( 
(No) A fountain psa aie Si i mechs ok moO es ae res Op eater 
(Ps) A map; turtle drinking water... . its aitecotaralcat eat on wietane: SeviGieale 
(Ne) An aerial view of a river with steep banks... Gin ear etelaspintm arelecer oe 
BE ee NS a ee ee eee A i 
(Ps) Flash bulbs with blue points. . Sy et roi ar iadaieys an nictaehe therein sees ea 
The interior of a water melon. 


ee OOOO 
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CARD SEVEN 
(Ps) A rubber scraper... 
(No) Two girls dancing. . 
(Ne) Smoke.... — 
(Ne) A dark piece ‘of land with water around it as seen from a plat ane... 
(No) Two rabbits........... 
(Ps) Radar. : 
(Ne) A map of an isls and.. 
(Ne) A road and a house seen in the distance. 
(Ps) <A broken heart 
(No) Two ladies talking. : 
(Ps) An army tank with a gun in front. 
(Ne) Clowes os cone 


C CARD E IG HT 
(Ne) Parts of the body. 
(No) A coat of arms.... a 
(Ps) The interior of an orange. 
(No) Flowers... 
(Ne) A drawing in a | medic: al book 
(Ps) Heavenly clouds. ..dark nebulae... . 
(No) A skeleton 
(No) Two animals... 
(Ps) Aship.. 
(Ne) Scenery reflected in water. 
(Ps) A spide r a ; 
(Ne) A snow covered mountain in ‘the distance 


CARD NINE 


LOLOL 


(No) Sea horses... . 

(Ne) A diagram of the orga ins of the body. 

(No) A painting . . 

(Ps) : ballet ensemble. 

(Ne) A drawing from a hygie ne book in school. 

(No) A erab.... 

(Ne) A design on material . 

(No) Two men. ee Tae 

(Ps) Blood poisoning..... 

(Ne) Dark clouds with the sun 1 shining « on them. 
(Ps) Two people with tusks on them. Btereraieeaene oc 
(Ps) Se oo case ee ee 


CARD TEN 


—— PLL 
ee OOOO erm 


(No) Snakes, mice, rats. piety 

(Ps) Water running in all directions Poece 
(Ne) Some drawing from a doctor book.......... 
(Ps) Seribbling. 

(No) Two men 

(Ps) A sweet pea connected to a sea horse. 
(No) Bugs and beetles... . 

(Ne) Fire and smoke. Re ae 
(Ne) Various internal organs of the body. Bie aa ah a rar aes, akan tok SERS 
(No) A deep sea scene... EraNare ane eer 
(Ps) A rabbit’s head with worms coming ‘out of the eyes. 

(Ne) Two darkies looking at each other. 


PAAAAAAAAAOIO 
ee eee 


PROCEDURE 

The objective Rorschach was administered individually to each subject and in- 
structions were given as follows: ““You are going to be shown a set of 10 cards with 
designs on them. For each card on this sheet of paper there are 12 answers. Read the 
listed answers and choose, if possible, two answers which you think best describe the 
card and place a check in the brackets. However, if you cannot see any of these 
answers, there is no necessity to mark any.” 

A total score was obtained by arbitrarily assigning numerical scores of 3 for 
psychotic choices or rejections (no responses), 2 for neurotic choices, and 1 for normal 
choices. The reliability of this objective Rorschach scoring was determined by re- 
administering the test six weeks later to 50 student nurses, with the obtained r = .91 
indicating satisfactory reliability. 
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The results to be reported in table 2 were obtained by comparing three groups 
including 50 normals, 30 neurotics and 80 psychotic patients. The characteristics of 
these groups are given below: 


Group I consisted of 50 normals composed of nurses, stenographers, clerks 
and administrative staff members of the Saskatchewan Hospital, North Battle- 
ford, chosen at random from an occupational listing. 


Group II consisted of 30 neurotics, 90°7, of whom were recent admissions 
and who had been diagnosed by staff conference consisting of medical super- 
intendent, clinical director and staff psychiatrists, nine in number, as psycho- 
neurotics of various types. 


Group III consisted of 80 patients, diagnosed by staff conferences as 
psychotic, 85% of whom were recent admissions. 


RESULTS 
Table 2 presents the scores obtained by normal, neurotic and psychotic groups. 


Tasie 2. Scores OpTaINED BY NorMAL, NEUROTIC AND Psycuotic Groups 








Scores Normals (N-50) | Neurotics (N-30) Psychotics (N-80) 
% Cum.% | f % Cum. %| f % Cum. % 
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The validity of the objective Rorschach is clearly demonstrated by the following 
critical ratios: normals versus neurotics 9.3; normals versus psychotics 17.0 and psy- 
chotics versus neurotics 11.1. There is overlap between the distributions obtained 
for the three samples. Between normals and neurotics there is a 48.7* percent over- 
lap, between neurotics and psychotics there is a 32.7 percent overlap, and between 
normals and psychotics there is an overlapping in 2.3** percent of cases tested. 

In differentiating between normals and neurotics the establishment of a cut-off 
point at a score of 33 (median score of overlap range) results in misclassification of 2 
percent of the normals and 40 percent of neurotics. If 37 (median score of overlap 
range) be taken as a cut-off point between psychotics and neurotics, some 3.3 percent 
of neurotics and 20 percent of psychotics are misclassified. As one would anticipate, 
the differentiation of normals from psychotics is more clear cut. By taking 34 (med- 
ian score of overlap range) we find only 2 percent of normals and 2.5 percent of psy- 
chotics are wrongly categorized. In this connection, it is anticipated that an item 
analysis, in which we are presently engaged, will lead to the rejection of response 
items which are diagnostically equivocal and will thus reduce the degree of overlap 
which now exists. In any case, in its present form, the test shows overlap only in 
those cases in which other tests and clinical judgments are equally indefinite, whereas, 
unlike these, it has provided a rapid, easy and effective method differentiating be- 
tween the vast majority of cases listed. 

Of extreme importance, too, are the upper limit scores of normals and of neu- 
rotics. The first of these, a score of 33, indicates the point above which must be re- 
garded as certainly non-normal. The second score 37, the point above which scores 
must be regarded as almost certainly psychotic. 


SUMMARY 


This preliminary study describes the application of an objective technique for 
the administration and scoring of the Rorschach test. This modified technique in- 
volves the presentation of the Rorschach cards with instructions to pick two res- 
ponses which the subject feels best describe the card for him. The results of the pre- 
liminary investigation show that the objective Rorschach is a highly valid and re- 
liable method for differentiating diagnostic groups and that this test correlates highly 
with other diagnostic instruments and subjective clinical assessment. The results 
also indicate that the test is likely to be an extremely useful instrument in the evalua- 
tion of prognosis and in the assessment of therapeutic methods and progress. 
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*As shown in Table 2 there is one abnormally high score of 36 obtained in the normal group. An 
investigation of this testee revealed her to be in an anxiety state on the day of the test. It is felt that 
her anxiety affected her performance on the test and led to a higher score. By omitting her score, 
the percent decréases to 32.5 percent. 

**Omission of score 36 decreases the percent to zero. 





HOW IMPORTANT IS PSYCHOTHERAPY TO THE HOSPITALIZED 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENT! 
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PROBLEM 


The process of psychotherapy consists of a series of verbal communications be- 
tween a therapist and a patient. This involves not only the mutual comprehension 
and manipulation of concepts and symbols but also the ability to utilize words as a 
medium for expressing emotions. Significant differences have been found between 
middle class and lower class subjects in preferences for verbal and motoric orienta- 
tions, with middle class subjects being more verbally and conceptually oriented, 
while lower class subjects are more motorically inclined. @ 

These findings suggest that psychotherapy should be more suitable for middle 
rather than lower class patients. Colby“? and Redlich, Hollingshead, and Bellis“? 
note that persons from the lower socioeconomic groups rarely come to psychotherapy 
spontaneously or voluntarily, communicate poorly with therapists, usually regard 
their difficulties as purely somatic in nature, and resist any interpretations relating 
their symptoms to emotional problems. These resistances raise the question of the 
importance of psychotherapy as a form of treatment from the point of view of the 
patient. No attempt has been made to assess the attitudes of patients in this res- 
pect. This paper is a report of such a survey of the attitudes of a representative 
group of psychiatric patients at a VA neuropsychiatric hospital. The threefold pur- 
pose of this investigation was (a) to determine the degree to which a predominantly 
lower class group of patients preferred psychotherapy to other therapeutic activities 
in a mental hospital, (b) to investigate, within the limits of this sample, the relation- 


ship between preference for psychotherapy and such variables as occupation, social 
class, experience with psychotherapy, and degree of chronicity of illness, and (c) to 
assess patient attitudes concerning the importance and helpfulness of psychotherapy 
as treatment. The findings of previous studies suggested that the patients sampled 
here would show less preference for psychotherapy than for other, more motorically 
oriented activities, and that they would feel that it was less significant than other 
activities in bringing about improvement in their conditions. 


METHOD 


Sixty hospitalized NP male war veterans and 30 normal male job applicants 
served as subjects. Their ages ranged from 18 to 64 with education from fourth grade 
to three years of graduate work. Seventy-two of the subjects had held as their main 
jobs some type of manual work, while 18 had held clerical or professional positions. 
None of the normals had ever received any psychiatric treatment; all scored within 
normal limits on the Manson Personality Evaluation, a psychiatric screening test. 
Over 80 percent of the patients were diagnosed as schizophrenics, the remainder as 
psychoneurotics, behavior disorders, and organics. The normals and patients were 
equivalent with respect to age, education, and occupation. 


Activities Preference Scale (APS). To measure relative preferences for different 
rehabilitation and treatment activities, a 66 item forced choice preference inventory 
was devised by the author, consisting of 12 statements referring to major prescribed 
activities for patients at the hospital. Each statement was paired once with every 
other one, making altogether 66 pairs. Each patient was instructed to select from 
ach pair the activity he preferred. Thus, a statement would appear eleven times, 


'The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Messrs, Zilaitis, Vardack, Page, Dr. Co- 
burn, and Dr. Conners in collecting the data. 
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every time paired with a different one. A patient’s score was the number of times he 
selected each of the 12 statements. The statements dealt with: 

Working on the grounds outdoors 

Sports 

Swimming 

Work assignment in hospital industries 

Woodworking 

Working with machines on metal 

Doing careful work with tools like in printing and electrical work 

Occupational therapy (leatherwork, pottery) 

Talking over your problems with the doctor 

Operating office machines 

Doing bookkeeping in an office 

Typing and filing 


The first three items refer to outdoor or recreational work, the fourth to regular 
work assignments, the next four to manual arts activities, the ninth to psycho- 
therapy, and the last three to clerical activities. For each of the twelve a patient’s 
score was the number of times he expressed a preference for the particular activity. 
The item, ‘Talking over your problems with the doctor,”’ though more general than 
a specific reference to psychotherapy (a word not often used by these patients) was 
selected as the statement to use as a measure of degree of preference for psycho- 
therapy after pretest interviewing showed it to be comprehended by the patients in 
that light. 

The scale was administered individually. Reliability was determined by com- 
puting for 20 patients’ test-retest correlations for the scores on each of the 12 state- 
ments for every subject. The average correlation for the 12 statements was obtained 


for every patient. Test-retest r’s for the 20 patients ranged from .40 to 1.0, with an 
average of .70. 


RESULTS 


To determine whether any overall differences existed with respect to prefer- 
ences for activities, analyses of variance were computed for both the normals and 
the patients. The F for normals was 37.2, for patients 4.0, both significant at the 
.001 level. For normals, the greatest preferences were for sports and swimming, with 
differences between sports and ten of the remaining eleven categories significant at 
the five percent level. The psychotherapy, bookkeeping, and typing statements 
were heavily underchosen. For patients, the grounds and hospital industry items 
were most frequently chosen with psychotherapy and bookkeeping least often 
selected. For the normals, 47 of the 66 differences were significant; for psychotics, 21. 

Comparison of normals and patients revealed significant differences for sports, 
swimming, woodworking, psychotherapy, office machines, typing and filing, and 


Taste 1. Activity PREFERENCE Scores oF 30 NoRMALS AND 60 MENTAL 
PATIENTS 


Activity Normals Patients 
Mean Mean 





Hosp. Industry .83 
Occup. Therapy 5.03 
Swimming 37 
Sports 9.37 
Grounds 5.87 
Woodworking 5.83 
Metals 5.90 
Print. and Elect. ».53 
Psychotherapy 87 
Office Machines .03 
Bookkeeping : AT 
Type and File .93 
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TabLE 2. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FOR NORMALS AND PATIENTS 


~ 


Source Var. Est 





Normals 
Between 2043.4 185.8 
Within 1729.6 348 5.0 





Total 3773.0 359 F =37.2, <.001 





Patients 
Between 414.1 11 37.7 
Within 6700.7 708 9.5 





Total 7114.8 71¢ F=4.0, <.001 


bookkeeping with normals obtaining higher scores on the first three and patients on 
the last four. 


Preference for psychotherapy. In no instance did patients show a significantly 
greater preference for psychotherapy over any other activity. They did prefer work 
in hospital industries, on the grounds, sports, and swimming to a significantly greater 
degree than psychotherapy. Normals chose sports, swimming, hospital industries, 
grounds, occupational therapy, woodworking, metals, print and electrical work sig- 
nificantly more often than psychotherapy. 

The eleven items in which psychotherapy was paired with some other activity 
were analyzed next to determine patient reaction when the choice was limited to 
either psychotherapy or some other activity. For ten of the activities a majority of 
patients preferred the alternative to psychotherapy, differences for two, oft.ce work 
with machines and typing and filing, being significant. The probability of obtaining 
ten out of eleven preferences in one direction is .017. The findings suggest that 
psychotherapy is a less preferred form of activity for these patients. 

In sampling, two questions arose. What effect did the presence of a psycho- 
logist have on the patients’ answers? Patients might select the psychotherapy alter- 
native to please the doctor or for fear of reprisal for negative answers. To control for 
this possible bias, 20 scales were administered by hospital aides and occupational 
therapists. No consistent differences were found between scores for these scales and 
those administered by the psychologists. 

The second question pertained to the wording of the psychotherapy item. Ob- 
jection might be raised to the rather broad definition of the term. Therefore, the 
reactions of 38 patients to the terms ‘‘psychotherapy” and ‘counseling’? were ob- 
tained and compared with reactions to 27 other hospital activities. Only those 
patients who understood to what the words referred were sampled. In comparison 
with manual arts, recreational and work activities, psychotherapy and counseling 
were overwhelmingly rejected, with differences significant at the .001 level. Only in 
comparison with clerical activities were the differences not significant, though the 
trend was toward clerical work. Thus, the wording of the question does not appear 
to have contributed significantly to the low preference for psychotherapy. 


Relation of various factors to APS scores. The first comparison was between the 
72 manual workers and the 18 clerical and professional workers. None of the differ- 
ences between these two groups were significant. Of the 18 clerical workers all but 
six came from lower class families so that they might be expected to show the in- 
fluence of early training somewhat in their preferences. The six supplemented by 12 
other patients with middle class backgrounds were compared with the other 84 for 
possible differences. Comparisons were made by means of chi square using the median 
of the entire sample as a cutting point. Differences for the ‘‘outdoor working on 
the grounds’’ and psychotherapy items were significant with lower class patients 
preferring the former, middle class patients the latter. 
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Patients receiving psychotherapy were compared with patients not receiving it. 
No significant differences were found in preferences for any of the 12 activities. A 
further categorization was made in terms of severity of illness. The patients were 
divided into those with illnesses of short duration, chronic but stabilized, and acutely 
disturbed patients. Comparison of the three groups for all activities failed to yield 
any significant differences. 


Patient attitudes concerning importance and helpfulness of psychotherapy. Al- 
though the patients had been given an opportunity to express their preferences for 
psychotherapy relative to other activities, they had not been asked to indicate 
whether they felt that it had contributed to making them well. To obtain data on 
this question, 30 patients undergoing individual psychotherapy were asked whether 
they felt that psychotherapy was the most important part of their treatment. Twenty 
three answered ‘‘No’’. Sixteen of the 30 felt that psychotherapy had helped. ‘ince 
simple ‘‘yes - no” alternatives to questions are not regarded as giving a true picture 
of the salience of attitudes“, an attempt was made to assess the readiness of patients 
to regard psychotherapy as significant in their treatment. Sixty patients were asked 
the following questions: 

“Which of the activities or treatments at the hospital have helped you to get 


9) 


better?” “Of these which was most important?” 


Only six patients (all of whom were in psychotherapy) spontaneously mentioned 
psychotherapy as having helped. One regarded it as most important. Twenty-six 
of the 60 patients were receiving some form of psychotherapy. Forty-one of the 
patients mentioned rehabilitation and recreational activities as helpful; 10 mentioned 
drugs. 


DIscuUSsSION 


The normals and patients in this predominantly lower class sample were much 
less favorably disposed to psychotherapy than to physical recreation, manual work, 
and activities involving work by hand, such as woodworking, metal work, electrical 
and printing work. The normals, even more than the patients, tended to reject 
psychotherapy. Further breakdown of the data showed no significant relationship 
between occupation and activity preferences. Significant differences were found be- 
tween patients from lower and patients from middle class families for the “grounds” 
and psychotherapy items. Differences in the severity of illness were not related to 
activity preferences. In the minds of the great majority of patients psychotherapy 
did not play « dominant even an important role in their treatment. They regarded 
recreational and rehabilitation activities as more significant and more helpful in 
their recovery than either psychotherapy or chemotherapy. The patients preferred 
to think of their treatment in terms of activities other than psychotherapy. This 
was true even of the majority of patients receiving psychotherapy. Our findings 
parallel those of McNeil with respect to the primarily motoric orientation of lower 
class individuals and those of Redlich, Hollingshead, and Bellis concerning the atti- 
tudes of lower class patients toward psychotherapy. 

The findings suggest that it may be necessary to develop new techniques for 
treating lower class patients which make use of the primarily motoric orientations of 
these patients. Such a form of treatment should be tied in closely with rehabilitation 
and recreational activities which the patients prefer. Two studies® ® conducted 
at this hospital with chronic regressed and disturbed schizophrenics have demon- 
strated the value of integrating psychotherapy and counseling with work-oriented, 
rehabilitation programs. As the techniques of psychotherapy are modified to make 
them more meaningful to the less verbal patients, it may become possible to treat 
large groups of patients now regarded as relatively inaccessible to psychological 
treatment. 
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SUMMARY 


A predominantly lower class sample of patients at a VA neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital was surveyed to assess attitudes towards psychotherapy. Two types of data 
were secured: (a) an activities preference questionnaire designed to measure relative 
preferences for 12 rehabilitation and therapeutic activities; (b) responses to struc- 
tured and unstructured questions relating to activities and modes of treatment re- 
garded as contributing to improvement in their illnesses. As expected, psycho- 
therapy was regarded as less important than manually oriented activities. It was 
mentioned spontaneously by only ten percent of the patients as contributing to their 
getting well. Patients with middle class backgrounds showed a greater preference for 
psychotherapy than patients with lower class backgrounds. Neither occupation nor 
severity of illness showed any relationship to activity preferences. The implications 
of the findings were discussed. 
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SETECTION OF ABBREVIATED TAT SETS! 
RICHARD H. DANA 
St. Louis State Hospital 


PROBLEM 


Short forms of the TAT are routinely and unquestioningly employed in clinical 
psychological practice. The basis for selection of appropriate cards has always been 
“clinical utility”, 7.e., those cards which will supposedly “pull” or elicit relevant in- 
formation in particular areas of personality. This results in reliance upon informed 
clinical bias in card selection. Problems of card selection also occur in clinical re- 
search projects where demands of time and economy in test battery construction 
often dictate choice of a few TAT cards. 

Evaluation can proceed by recognition of two related questions: (a) Should 
short forms of longer tests be used at all? Are they reliable, valid, and clinically im- 
portant? (b) Is card pull per se a sufficient, empirical criterion for selection? These 
questions will be considered both historically and experimentally. 


CURRENT STATUS OF SHORT Form TEstTs 


Since the composition of short form TAT sets is part of the larger issue of short 
form tests in general, some of the literature on equivalence of information from short 
forms and full scale tests, both psychometric and projective, will be considered. This 
discussion will be limited to shortened forms of standard tests and will not include 
brief tests. 


This investigation was supported in part by a research grant from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service. Grateful acknowledgment is 
made to Dr. Lewis Bernstein and to the psychology and research staff of the St. Louis State Hospital 
for cooperation. 
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Three separate studies on the Wechsler-Bellevue attest to the valid relationships 
between short forms and full scale which may be empirically established @: 2° #1), 
Classification tests, selected from batteries, and their length halved are of equivalent 
reliability and validity with full length tests“). Shortened MMPI forms, group and 
individual, appear of more questionable validity @’: *®. Thus, when objective test 
scores are available, short forms of some longer tests may be empirically feasible and 
of demonstrably similar usefulness. 

Short forms of projective techniques have not received similar research atten- 
tion. Single Szondi administrations are unreliable“. Dorken’s single ink blot test 
prepared by the subject “* ©) and Zulliger’s three card version of the Rorschach are 
most properly described as brief tests“: *4 *). Valentine “*, using Beck’s 47 pub- 
lished Rorschach protocols“, abstracted the scores for a four plate form (II, IV, 
VI, X) and a five plate form (11, IV, VI, VIII, X) and correlated these with scores 
from the full set of ten plates. Correlations between abridged scores and total scores 
for 12 main scoring variables ranged from .48 to .93 with four plates and from .83 to 
.98 with five plates. Variability of scoring was not appreciably increased using the 
abridged set. The abridged set was then administered followed by the other plates to 
anew sample of 60 subjects. A mean correlation of .93 was obtained between abridg- 
ed scores and total scores. 

Although Valentine’s study has been largely ignored, it is a matter of evidence 
that a complete Rorschach evaluation requires ‘‘a little more than four hours” “*? 
and is considered insuff.cient as the sole diagnostic instrument “®. The effect of 
position or order of presentation has been studied for the Rorschach“ as well as for 
personality inventories“*? and the necessity for restandardization of any altered 
test is recognized @*: 4%), 

The basic question, ‘“‘How long is long enough?”’, has been greeted with scandal- 
ized sensibilities and refusal to admit of small samples used for clinical research “®?, 
by the considered statement that there is no currently satisfactory basis for an 
answer “*) and by acceptance of “‘every single response and every part of a response 
as significant and representative of the subject “ ». 4”, 

It seems evident from even these meager research results that small samples of 
behavior, i.e., short forms of projective tests, can be usefully employed. Statistical 
inroads are continually being made on problems of optimal and standard test length 

‘. Whenever short forms are used, the assumption must be made that short 
form and full length test are roughly ecuivalent behavior samples at least with 
respect to clinically meaningful objective scoring. This assumption should be em- 
pirically tested for any given scoring system. 

Carp PULL AND CarD SELECTION 

“Card Pull’ can be defined as the amount of relevant personality data elicited. 
The literature on short form TAT sets has been reviewed by Watson“) who cites 
six different sets composed on a combined a priori and empirical basis of either 9 or 
12 cards and developed by Eiduson and hlopfer, Garfield and Eron, Holt, Levinson, 
Rosenzweig, and Watson. When these selections are summarized, complete agree- 
ment is found for male series-cards 3BM, 4, 13MI, and 18BM, and all but one 
agreed upon cards 6BM, 7BM, and 12M. Complete agreement is found for female 
series cards 4 and 13MF; all but one included ecards 1, 2, 15, and ISGF. One investi- 
gator’: ") has employed short forms chosen to compose the fundamental inter- 
personal life situations. 

Exploration of the TAT card selection criterion, amount of relevant personality 
data elicited, has involved experimental evaluation of the subtle interplay of degree 
of stimulus ambiguity and amount of personality data elicited © °5. 6 49 41, 42). Tm- 
petus to research was provided by development of the Transcendence Index, the 
mean N of comments going beyond pure card description “°?. As ambiguity increases 
so does the amount of projection or fantasy measured by this index. Those cards with 
the highest Transcendence Indices (6 BM, 4, 7BM, 7GF, 2) were also the least am- 
biguous stimuli. However, when psychological ambiguity was employed, i.e., con- 
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sensus on estimated N of possible interpretations from each card, those cards of 
medium ambiguity (4, 7BM, 8BM, 12M, 13MF) yielded the greatest amount of 
personality information in terms of clinical judgment ®®. In spite of differences in 
definition and measurement of both stimulus ambiguity and personality data, there 
are marked similarities in cards selected. In general, the assumption that Trans- 
cendence Index and amount of personality data are related has been supported. 
However, relationships between physical ambiguity and transcendence are still not 
clearly delineated. In Kenny’s words, “it may be hypothesized that a decreasing 
number of cue constellations available for selective reaction produces response 
tendencies which do not contain much in the way of individual projections“ ». 
347)” Tf this be valid, then short form TAT sets could readily be assembled from 
among those cards presenting the most numerous stimulus cues. 


StimuLvus CuES AND PERSONALITY DATA 


The problem of establishing relationships between TAT stimulus cues and in- 
dividual projections can be experimentally investigated. The N of physical stimulus 
cues was determined by having ten trained clinicians list the cues from each of the 
TAT cards and the mean N of these cues was obtained. The N of individual pro- 
jections, the personality data variable, was defined as the N of themes produced to a 
given card. This data was available from Eron’s studies in terms of the total N of 
themes, the N of different themes, and the N of unusual formal characteristics con- 
tributed by two or more women Ss“®), and the total N of themes for male Ss“). 

Rank-difference correlations indicated no significant relationships between 
stimulus cues and themes or unusual formal characteristics (Table 1). There was, 


TaBLe 1, RANK-DIFFERENCE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL PROJECTIONS 
AND Srimutus-Cvugs For 19 TAT Carps 








Male | Female 


N | N N diff. unus. 
themes | themes themes char. 


Male ~.06 | 








N of 
S-cues Female .22 -.09 -.12 








however, a significant relationship evinced between the N of stimulus cues present in 
cards of the male and female series (.70), although this did not occur for the N of 
themes in male and female cards (.32). These results suggest several alternative con- 
siderations: (a) the use of themes and unusual formal characteristics may not be an 
entirely appropriate measure of the amount of personality data elicited; (b) the mere 
tally of physical stimulus cues may not yield an adequate or defensible measure of 
TAT stimulus value; (c) the attempt to establish quantitative relationships between 
specific card properties and personality data although experimentally feasible may 
be clinically naive. In addition, these negative results emphasize dangers involved 
in the oversimplification implied by any one-to-one relationships in the area of person- 


ality study. Short form TAT sets clearly cannot be developed solely upon the basis 
of such criteria. 


OBJECTIVE SCORING AND SHORT Form TAT Sets 


Objective TAT scoring that is economical, reliable, and valid for gross screening 
purposes has only recently been introduced’. This TAT scoring was developed 
from a consistent approach to personality theory “? and from a rationale for applica- 
tion to various projective techniques“®. Currently, this scoring system is providing 
descriptive personality data in addition to degree of psychopathology “*), and has 
been validated for use with female Ss“!), and cross validated on male Ss“). 

One scoring category, Perceptual Organization (PO), which alone provides con- 
siderable information with regard to psychopathology and personality description, 


* 
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is being used here in comparison of short form sets of TAT cards. PO is defined as 
the degree to which standard test directions are followed in the S’s TAT story. The 
PO components are card description, present behavior, past events, future events, 
feeling, thought, and outcome. One point is scored for each part used in the story. 
The TAT protocols (20 cards of F, GF series) of 67 normal women were scored 
for PO. Total scores and mean scores were obtained. The PO scores for each of the 
20 cards were correlated with the total score for all cards (range .60 to .78), and a 
mean correlation determined by transformation to Z scores (.70). The mean scores of 
short form sets selected by various investigators for women on a priori, empirical, or 
experimental grounds as having the greatest ‘“‘card pull’’ were correlated with the 
mean scores for the total set. The mean scores of a short form set selected at random 
were also correlated with the mean scores for the total set (Table 2). These cor- 


TABLE 2. CoRRELATIONS OF PO ScorEs ON ProposED Suort Form TAT Sets 
witH Torta. ScorEs FoR ALL 20 Carbs. 


Set Cards used 





Kenny 

Weisskopf 

Dana 

Watson et al. 7 F, 15, 18GF 
Random | K F, 14, 17GF 





relations appear to be dependent largely on the N of cards employed in the short 
form, with the possible exception of the random set. When TAT stories are scored 
for Perceptual Organization it does not seem to make any real difference which set 
of cards is used. It is important how many cards are included. A female sample and 
sards of the F, GF series limited the number of available short form sets which could 
be evaluated. However, notwithstanding this fact, the relevance of this study rests 
on the validity of the objective scoring category employed. It must be emphasized 
that validity for objective scores encompasses not only prediction of clinical diagnosis 
(degree of psychopathology) but personality description as well. This exemplifies 
a methodology which should be applied with various other objective scoring categor- 


ies to determine whether or not meaningful generalizations can be made from these 
results. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A review of pertinent literature and two brief experimental demonstrations pro- 
vided some information on the selection and evaluation of short form TAT sets. 

(1) Short form TAT sets, or short forms of other projective techniques, can be 
evaluated for any available objective scoring categories by statistical comparison 
with the total set of cards. 

(2) TAT sets of as few as five cards, when scored for Perceptual Organization, 
provide data which are roughly equivalent to that from the entire series. 

(3) The inclusion of particular cards appears of less importance than the 
actual number of cards selected. 

(4) Choice of specific cards in terms of a quantitative criterion of stimulus cues 
alone is not adequate for development of short form TAT sets. 

(5) Although “card pull” and card selection are undoubtedly related, more pre- 
cise and consensually valid definition of what constitutes “relevant personality 
data’ must inevitably precede measurement of this value for each TAT card and 
empirical evaluations of cards thereby selected. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CERTAIN PARENTS’ ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CHILD REARING AND THE DIRECTION OF AGGRESSION OF 
THEIR YOUNG ADULT OFFSPRING 
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PROBLEM 


The crucial importance of parent attitudes in shaping the personality develop- 
ment of the child has been repeatedly emphasized. Although this emphasis has some 
justification in experimental studies, it is largely based upon qualitative cues derived 
from clinical observation and experience. The present study is an attempt to extend 
experimental information in this area. Specifically, it is a study of the relationship 
between certain attitudes of the mother and the direction of aggression elicited in her 
offspring by mildly frustrating situations. 


MrtTHOD 


For purposes of the present study, two test instruments were selected, the adult 
form of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study (P-F) and the University of 
Southern California Parent Attitude Survey (P-A-S). Also a personal data sheet was 
used for obtaining certain additional information about the subjects. 

This test battery was administered to 152 college students. Special directions 
given with the P-A-S requested that each student answer the questions as they be- 
lieved their mothers would. A second copy of the P-A-S was given to the students 
with a request that they have their mothers complete it and return it to the examiner 
via the mails in the stamped, addressed envelope provided for this purpose. Complete 
anonymity was assured, both to the students and their parents, by a numbering 
system which still permitted the pairing of mothers and children for statistical hand- 
ling of the data. This procedure yielded 56 complete sets of tests for scoring. The 
P-A-S was scored according to the weighted scoring devised by Shoben”?, and the 
P-F according to a new method devised for purposes of this study.! 

Of the 56 students whose responses figure in the final results of this study, 24 
were men and 32 were women. The mean age was approximately 20 years with a 
range from 17 to 40. The great majority were native-born, white, Protestant Am- 
ericans. The ages of the 56 mothers who participated in this study ranged from 36 to 
70 years with a mean of approximately 42 years. The mean educational level was the 
eleventh grade with a range from the sixth grade to college graduation. The average 
family income as reported by students and parents approximated $5000 per year. 
Here too, the great majority of mothers were white, Protestant, native-bu:a Am- 
ericans. 

The tests yielded four sets of scores: (a) the actual maternal scores on the P-A-S, 
(b) the children’s estimates of maternal scores on the P-A-S, (c) the difference scores 
between the actual maternal P-A-S scores and the children’s estimates of them which 
were taken as a measure of the child’s perceptual distortion of maternal attitudes, 
and (d) the children’s scores on the P-F. 

Each of the sets of scores on the P-A-S consisted of scores on a total scale derived 
by summing the scores of four sub-scales: (a) dominance, (b) possessiveness, (c) ig- 
noring, and (d) unclassified. According to Shoben®?, the higher the score on the 
dominance scale, the greater the tendency to consider a child as one who should con- 
form completely to parental wishes under penalty of severe punishment. The higher 
the score on the ignoring scale, the greater the tendency to disregard the child as an 
individual member of the family. The higher the score on the possessive scale, the 
greater the tendency to ‘‘baby” the child, to emphasize affectional bonds between 


1Discussed and evaluated in an unpublished study. 
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parent and child and to value the child’s dependence on the parent. Shoben does not 
delineate the meaning of the total or the unclassified scales. The former, as stated, 
represents a simple sum of the sub-scales. The latter includes items which attempt 
to tap attitudes toward a variety of factors including sexual activity, religious and /or 
moral behavior, and money matters. 

The P-F provides three scores for each individual for the three possible directions 
of aggression: (a) extrapunitive (/), (b) intropunitive (J), and (ce) impunitive (.V/). 
Both the extra- and intropunitively directed aggression are seen by Rosenzweig as 
stemming from a basic aggressive drive. The impunitive score, however, is seen as 
arising from erotic drives. An additional score was, therefore, computed by combin- 
ing the E and I scores as a measure of what might be called “‘hostile” aggression. 

There were, thus, four scoring categories on the P-F. Each of these was correlat- 
ed with each of the scales on the three sets of Parent Attitude Surveys obtained. 


RESULTS 
Results of the study are summarized in Table 1. It may be seen that, of the 
fifty correlation coefficients computed, nine were found to be significant at greater 


TaBLe 1. PEARSON CoRRELATION COEFFICIENTS COMPUTED BETWEEN MATERNAL ScoREs, 
CHILDREN’S EsTIMATES AND DIFFERENCE SCORES ON PARENT-ATTITUDE-SURVEY AND 
CHILDREN’S Scores ON P-F (N=56) 








Children’s ; Sub-Scales on P-A-S , 
Scores on P-F Factors Total Dominant Possessive Ignoring Unclassified 





Maternal Scores on 
P-A-S . 240 . 263* .094 . 186 .297* 
Children’s Estimate 002 .007 .006 —.009 .031 

Difference Scores .008 .048 .008 .178 .140 





Maternal Scores .006 .006 .121 .112 .022 
Children’s Estimate 002 .004 O15 066 .0009 
Difference Scores .003 .024 .021 —.168 ~. 064 





Maternal Scores . 280* . 292* 215 251 27a" 
Children’s Estimate .003 ° .004 .010 .O17 O15 
Difference Scores 155 -.173 .070 —.099 146 





Maternal Scores .273° .291* .183 .825* .319* 
EI Children’s Estimate (Not Computed) 
Difference Scores 























*Significance > .05 but <.01 level of confidence. 


than the five percent but less than the one percent level of confidence. All of the 
significant correlations occurred between the children’s P-F scores and the actual 
maternal scores on the P-A-S. These were: 1. A positive correlation between the 
child’s extrapunitiveness and the mother’s dominance and unclassified scores. 2. A 
negative correlation between the child’s impunitiveness and the mother’s total, 
dominance and unclassified scores. 3. A positive correlation between the child’s 


hostile aggression (E plus I) score and the mother’s total, dominance, ignoring, and 
unclassified scores. 


DISCUSSION 


There are three main findings which emerge from the present study. The first 
is that the child’s interpretation of his parents’ attitudes or the extent that this inter- 
pretation is a distortion of actual parental attitudes does not appear to be signifi- 
cantly related to the direction of h s aggressive responses under stress. This is con- 
trary to the assumptions made by many clinical psychologists that it is the child’s 
view of parental attitudes rather than the attitudes per se which are important de- 
terminers of personality characteristics. 
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The second finding is that a predictive index of a child’s aggressive reactions to 
stress may be obtained from the parent’s own statement of attitudes. This statement 
holds for two of the dimensions of parental attitudes measured in the present study, 
the dominant and ignoring attitudes. The fact that these are significantly related to 
the child’s aggressive reactions to frustration supports the interpretation that dom- 
inant and/or ignoring mothers arouse hostility in their children but do not enable 
them to direct this hostility toward them so that the children direct it either in- 
wardly upon themselves or outwardly upon other objects or persons. The latter 
would appear to be the favored pattern. The third finding indicates that the Un- 
classified Scale of the P-A-S should be subjected to further study so that its meaning 
can be more clearly delineated. As it stands, the significant correlations obtained 
between it and the various reactions to stress cannot be interpreted. 

In evaluating the present findings, it should not be overlooked that the present 
study rests on certain assumptions which underlie its experimental procedures. These 
assumptions may themselves be open to question and should, perhaps, be made 
explicit. It was assumed that selection factors in sampling would not invalidate find- 
ings that attempt to establish relationships rather than norms. It was further 
assumed that there is an essential continuity in parental attitudes and that, con- 
sequently, the assessment of a parent’s attitudes at any given point in time will be 
an adequate measure of that parent’s attitudes over an extended period of time. Al- 
though this assumption is often made in theories of personality and has some clinical 
and observational justification, it is probable that some parents change their views 
on parent-child relationships over a period of years. Until this point has received 
experimental clarification, the extent of error introduced by our present assumption 
of stability of attitudes cannot be’accurately assessed. 

The study further assumes that individuals are consistent in the direction of 
their aggressive responses to specific frustrating situations. Although there is, again, 
clinical evidence to suggest that individuals have characteristic modes of reaction 
to frustration, there is still the question of the extent to which these are a function 
of the type of stress situation selected, i.e. possible differences in the modes of re- 
action to frustrations induced by “superiors” or ‘‘inferiors’’ is not taken into account. 

The crucial assumption of the study, however, lies in the assumed validity of its 
measuring instruments. This, of course, is a characteristic reality factor in much 
clinical research, but it must be observed that while the mode of validation of the 
P-A-S is statistically acceptable, it does not insure that the parent who obtains a high 
score on the dominance scale, for example, will actually display more domineering 
behavior toward her child than does one who receives a low score on this scale. Sim- 
ilarly there is no conclusive evidence that the individual who responds in a given 
direction to a P-F item will react in the same fashion in an actual social situation such 
as its depicts. 

Despite these limitations, the present findings are of interest in that they afford 
experimental support for some and non-support for other prevailing clinical opinions 
on the nature of the links between development of personality characteristics in the 
child and his parents’ attitudes toward him. 


SUMMARY 


The present investigation was concerned with the relationship between certain 
attitudes of the mother as a parent and the direction of aggression elicited in her 
college offspring by mildly frustrating situations. The major findings were as follows: 


1. The greater the tendency of the mother to be domineering, the greater the 
tendency of the child to react to frustration by hostile aggression directed either out- 
wardly on to the environment or inwardly toward the self. 


2. The greater the tendency of the mother to be domineering, the less the 
tendency for the child to gloss over frustration or evade the expression of aggression. 
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3. The greater the tendency for the mother to be ignoring, the greater the tend- 
ency for the child to respond with hostile aggression to frustration directed either 
outwardly on to the environment or inwardly toward the self. 

4. Nosignificant relationship was found to exist between the child’s interpreta- 
tion of his mother’s attitudes and the direction of his aggressive responses to frustrat- 
ing situations. 

5. A mother’s own estimates of her attitudes provides a better predictive in- 
dex for her child’s aggressive reactions to frustration than does the child’s interpreta- 
tion of these attitudes. 


In general, a statistically significant though low degree of relationship was found 
between measures of maternal attitude and measures of the direction of aggression 
elicited in their offspring by frustrating situations resembling those of everyday 
stress. 
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TWO TYPES OF PERCEPTUAL EXPERIENCE 
NOEL JENKIN! 
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y 


PROBLEM 


Clinical and experimental psychologists are both familiar with a broad category 
of perceptual or interpretative response which has as its main feature a high degree 
of discrepancy with the objective nature of the stimulus material. Depending on the 
viewpoint or area of specialization of the experimenter, responses of this type are 
described as ‘‘pre-recognition hypotheses”, ‘‘non-veridical responses’’, ‘perceptual 
distortions” or “projective responses’. Occasional use has been made of such data 
for special purposes (e.g.4) but in general they have been little studied outside the 
conte t of “projective” personality testing. Rubinstein“ has employed data of this 
kind as the dependent variable in an experiment which supported the hypothesis that 
“perceptual distortion” increases as ‘‘personality integration’’ decreases. The present 
author has reported evidence”: *? which supports this position, but only insofar as a 
particular type of non-veridical response is concerned, i.e. that termed ‘‘Rationaliza- 
tion’, characterized by hesitancy and tentativeness in verbal expression. An alterna- 
tive type of non-veridical response was described as “Projection” involving a posi- 
tive, definite, unequivocal report, and responses of this kind predominated in the 
protocols of secure and well-adjusted people. 

A question left unanswered by this study, however, was the important issue of 
whether the types of response distinguished reflect differences in the nature of the 
perceptual experience itself, or merely represent differences in the manner of report- 
ing the experience. Inspection of the protocols from the experiment cited, together 
with introspective accounts by some of the subjects, suggested that these differences 
in the nature of the verbal report, did in fact correspond with differences in the nature 
of the perceptual experience. If this should be the case, the distinction proposed 
would have considerable theoretical importance, for both perceptual theory and per- 


1The data of the investigation reported here were obtained when the author was at Victoria 
University College, New Zealand. He is indebted to the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard 
University, for facilities to process the data, and to several members of its staff for valuable advice. 
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sonality theory, and might lead to a new variable of potential value for clinical diag- 
nosis. The following experiment was therefore designed to answer this problem. 


MertTHOD 


By means of the low-intensity, veiling-glare technique described in previous re- 
ports®:*), ambiguous picture material was shown to 89 students of a class in elemen- 
tary psychology. The experiment was introduced as part of the practical work of the 
course, but the best cooperation of the students was requested since the data were to 
be used for research purposes. Answer booklets were handed out, each of which was 
covered by a blank page. Subjects were asked not to turn the page until told to do so. 
Instructions for the first part of the experiment were as follows: ‘‘When I say ‘ready’, 
please watch the screen. Something will then appear on it for several seconds, and 
afterwards I want you to write down on the blank page covering your booklet, every- 
thing you saw and what you think it might be. If the significance of what you saw 
isn’t clear to you I would like you to write down any guesses you make as to what it 
might be. After your first observation we will repeat the same procedure a number 
of times. At first, the projection will be very faint, but nevertheless each time I want 
you to report every impression you have and your belief or guess as to what it is that 
you see.”” After questions had been answered, the room was darkened and the first 
exposure made. Sufficient light was introduced into the room between exposures to 
allow subjects to write their reports, ten of which were made upon the same slide at 
progressively increasing levels of illumination. At the first step of illumination, only 
shadowy masses were visible. At the final step the essential features of the picture 
were visible, but due probably to fixation of incorrect hypotheses, a considerable 
number of subjects still failed to yield a correct report. 

The second part of the experiment was conducted immediately following the 
first, without a break. Instructions were: ‘‘Now turn over to the next page of your 
booklet. It consists of a form containing five sections. After each observation which 
you make this time, I want you to consider carefully which is the most appropriate 
section to describe your experience. Section I is labelled: ‘Nothing at all except il- 
luminated screen.’ Make a check mark in this section, in the appropriate column, if 
this describes your experience after Exposure 1. Section II is labelled: ‘Nothing ex- 
cept patches of light and shade, or lines, dots, angles and/or geometrical forms.’ If 
this is the best description of your experience, out of the five alternatives, make your 
check mark here. 

Section III is more elaborate. Please follow the instructions carefully. There are 
two alternatives here. You can say ‘the projection looks like... ’, writing your im- 
pression against the appropriate exposure number, and writing ‘A’ in the correspond- 
ing cell on the right. Or, on the other hand, you can say, ‘the projection reminds me 
of and could possibly represent ....’, writing your impression against the appro- 
priate exposure number, and writing ‘B’ in the corresponding cell on the right. If 
your impression comes to you vividly, immediately and spontaneously, it will be an 
‘A’ answer. If it comes after some delay, or with some effort on your part, it will bea 
‘B’ answer. Please try to classify your ‘A’ and ‘B’ experiences as well as you can. 

Section IV is labelled: ‘The projection was the same (or essentially the same) 
as last time, or was clearer but otherwise the same.’ Make a check mark here if this 
best describes your experience, out of the possibilities mentioned on the form. Sec- 
tion V says: ‘Although I answered Sections III or IV on the last exposure (in this 
series), this time I could not say what the projection is like or what it could possibly 
represent.’ Again you should check this section, in the appropriate column, if this 
describes your experience better than any of the other sections.” 

After questions had been answered, a series of 10 exposures of a different slide 
was presented at gradually increasing steps of illumination. Three more series, with 
a different slide each time, completed Part II of the experiment. The subjects were 
then asked to fill in a questionnaire which dealt with their satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with the record blank as a method of classifying their experiences. 
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HYPOTHESES 


It was expected that if Projection and Rationalization are distinct kinds of per- 
ceptual experience, rather than merely representing differences in the manner of 
communicating a report, there should be a positive correlation between the number 
of responses scored as Rationalization by the experimenter in the first part of the 
experiment and the number so scored, in effect, by the subject himself, in the second 
part. Similarly, there should be a positive correlation between Projection scores in 
Parts I and II. Section III A represented Projection responses in Part II, and 
III B represented Rationalization responses. Such a correlation could also be due to 
general productiveness on the part of the subject. If, however, there were no sig- 
nificant correlations between Rationalization and Projection either within or be- 
tween Parts I and II, this evidence would be consistent with the view that these 
vategories represent different kinds of perceptual experience. 

Auxiliary support for the same proposition was expected from answers to the 
questionnaire. If the modes of perceptual experience distinguished by the present 
hypothesis are in fact “types” rather than extremes of a continuum, the majority of 
subjects would indicate satisfaction with the qualitative distinction made by the 
record blank, rather than express a preference for rating their responses on a 5 point 
scale implying a quantitative distinction. The majority of subjects would also deny 
that they experienced difficulty in classifying their responses as Type A (Projection) 
or Type B (Rationalization) and affirm that their responses seemed to fall naturally 
into the two categories. 


RESULTS 


The protocols from Part I of the experiment were scored in the following man- 
ner. Descriptions of the image on the screen which merely mentioned patches of 
light and shade or geometrical figures were excluded. The remaining non-veridical 
responses were then classified, firstly, as ‘‘Projections” if the statements were un- 
equivocal, secondly as ‘“‘Rationalizations” if the statements contained evidence that 
the subject was guessing, or was doubtful about the objective accuracy of his report. 
All statements preceded by expressions such as “It could be... ”’, “It might be...” 
“Tt suggested ...’’, “It reminds me of ...’’, were scored as Rationalizations. 

The responses recorded in Part II of the experiment were then examined, to 
determine which were non-veridical, i.e. having no correspondence with the objective 
nature of the stimulus material. Such responses were then tabulated in accordance 
with the subject’s own classification as Type A (Projection) or Type B (Rationaliza- 
tion). Repetitions of previous responses were not counted again in the scoring, either 
in Part I or in Part IT. 

The six intercorrelations among the measures on Part I and Part II are shown in 
Table 1. Projection in Part I correlates with its counterpart in Part II to a highly 
significant degree. Rationalization in Part I does likewise with its counterpart. All 
other correlations are below the .05 level of s gnificance. The absence of any signifi- 
cant correlation between unlike pairs of these measures implies that the relation- 
ships between like pairs cannot be accounted for in terms of ‘‘productiveness.’’ Sup- 


’ 


TABLE 1. CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON Two Forms oF Test (N = 89) 


‘ Part IT 
Projection Rationalization Projection 


Part I 
Rationalization -.06 





Part II 
Projection .44* 
Rationalization .10 


*P<.001 
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port is therefore found for the hypothesis that the responses described as Projection 
and Rationalization represent different types of perceptual experience. 

It is worthy of note that Part I of the experiment involved 10 exposures, where- 
as Part II involved 34, and that a completely different scene was presented in each 
slide. The factors of (a) greater unfamiliarity with the situation in Part I than in 

art II, (b) changed procedure and changed stimulus material, and (c) different 
lengths of administration, would all tend to decrease the expected correlations be- 
tween Projection in Part I and Projection in Part II and between Rationalization in 
art I and Rationalization in Part II. Thus a fairly rigorous test of the hypothesis 
was made, and the values of the coefficients obtained are therefore impressive. 

Introspective evidence, as indicated by answers to the questionnaire, gives 
further support to the main nepennae. The items and the percentages of answers 
in the YES, NO, or CANNOT SAY categories are shown in Table 2. All four ques- 
tions were answered by a majority of the subjects in the direction favor.ng the 
itpatlinaie. 

TABLE 2. Que: ESTIONNAIRE BE Resu LTS 








Percent cases answering 
Item CANNOT 
YES No Say 


In answering Section III, did you have difficulty in classify- 
ing your responses as Type A or Type B?. = age 28 


Would you have preferred to rate your responses on a scale, 
say from 1-5, indicating the degree to which your interpre- 
tations were pl: — between the extremes of (A) being made 
quite readily and (B) being made with considerable effort 
or delay? 


Did the nature of your experiences as recorded in Section 
III seem to fall quite naturally into classes A or B? 


The record blank is designed so that we may isolate, classify 
and quantify the functions operating in perception under 
these conditions. Do you consider that a satisfactory classi- 
fication is achieved by the record blank?. : “eRe 8 32 





The majority of those who answered ‘“‘NO” to Item 4 are the people who would 
have preferred a rating scale for location of the A and B type experiences, rather 
than a dichotomy. Absence of difficulty in classifying an experience as A or B 
(Question 1) does not necessarily imply that the experience ‘“‘falls quite naturally 
into classes A or B’’ (Question 3), since an experience that does not seem naturally 
to fall into one or other of the categories may logically be classified by the subject in 
using the formula prescribed by the instructions. It would, however, be consistent 
with the hypothesis under examination if there was agreement between answers to 
these two questions. The breakdown is shown in Table 3, which yields a Chi square 
value of 55.7 significant at P<.001. 


TaBLE 3. AGREEMENT BETWEEN ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 1 AND 3 


Item 3 


Falls naturally into 
classes A and B 
NO YES 
Difficulty N 5 57 
Item 1 in classifying 
as A or B E | 2 2 








NOEL JENKIN 
Discussion 

It may be concluded from the results of the present experiment that there is 
good objective evidence to support the view that in perception under less than op- 
timal conditions, two kinds of non-veridical responses occur. The subjective evi- 
dence, obtained from introspection by the subjects themselves and reported in 
answers to the questionnaire, tends to support this view and to strengthen the hy- 
pothesis that these different kinds of responses reflect qualitative differences in the 
nature of the perceptual experiences themselves, rather than differences in the 
manner of reporting them. This distinction may be important for projective test 
theory and practice. The types of response discussed recall Rorschach’s distinction 
(6, p. 17) between interpretations in which the effort of integration is so great that it 
is consciously realized as an effort, and interpretations in which subjects are not 
aware of the assimilative effort. A systematic attempt to discriminate Rorschach 
responses as Type A or Type B as they are defined in the present discussion may 
lead to improved diagnostic efficiency. 

The present results also recall Bruner’s affirmation that we know little about 
“why the Rorschach works” and that a better understanding of this waits upon 
the day when students of the Rorschach ‘‘add to their research something more than 
10 ink blots.””"? The present results illustrate his statement that ink blots ‘‘are no 
separate species of perceptual stimulus’, and suggest that progress towards a general 
theory of perception might be fostered by using experimental situations which are, 
for the subject, a compromise between the extreme freedom of the Rorschach Test 
and the extreme constraint of the psycho-physical experiment. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted in which ambiguous picture material was shown 
to 89 subjects at gradually increasing levels of illumination. 

In Part I, an unconstrained procedure was used, and the protocols were scored 
by the experimenter in such a way as to discriminate non-veridical responses into 
two categories, positive ‘‘Projection’”’ responses and equivocal “Rationalization” 
responses. In Part II, the subjects themselves distinguished their Type A (Pro- 
jection) and Type B (Rationalization) responses. Significant correlations were 
found between Part I and Part II on the corresponding variables but not between 
non-corresponding variables. The experimental results, together with introspective 
data secured from questionnaire answers lend strong support to the view that two 
types of perceptual experience occur under the conditions used and that these 
differences cannot be explained away as artifacts of reporting. The data are discussed 
in relation to projective testing and perceptual theory. 
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A CONVERSION TABLE FOR RELATING THE MMPI GROUP AND 
INDIVIDUAL FORM ITEMS* 


CHARLES O. GASTON MAURICE R. SEAQU IsT** 
University of Houston Captain, USAF 


EARL S. TAULBEE SAUL B. SELLS 


VA Mental Hygeine Clinic, Omaha, and USAF School of Aviation Medicine 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine Randolph Field, Texas 


This paper presents a conversion table to assist the research worker and clinician 
in analyzing the item content of the group and individual forms of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory”). The information presented is not readily 
available in the publisher’s manual. It was prepared to meet needs experienced in 
our laboratory and is published in response to requests for copies. The chart is useful 
in relation to the following specific problems: 


(1) To identify the scales for which individual items are scored. In analyzing 
item validities with reference to specific criteria, the investigator may be inter- 
ested in item content in relation to the clinical scales. This information is con- 
veniently presented in the chart, which is keyed both for the Individual and 
Group Forms. 

(2) To identify corresponding items on the Individual and Group Forms. 
Such comparisons are frequently made when comparing clinical with research 
data, or when pilot studies are made with the Individual Form, and subsequent 
testing with larger groups utilizes the Group Form. 

(3) To analyze the clinical profiles of patients in terms of specific responses 
scored on two or more scales. An inspection of the chart will show that 4 items 
contribute to 5 scales; 16, to 4 scales; 45, to 3 scales; and 109, to 2 scales. From 
item 367 to item 566, only 7 items are scored and these, only on the K scale. 

(4) To make a shortened version of the Individual Form. Instead of scanning 
the template for each scale to identify the item cards which may be desired; or 
to discard those which are not scored, the chart may be used to locate the items 
to be selected from the card deck. 


The first column of table 1 is arranged in the item sequence of the Group Form. 
Column 2 presents the corresponding item code number on the Individual Form. 
Column 3 indicates the side on which the individual item card is cut, corresponding 
to ‘‘true” or “false” in terms of the Group Form. Column 4 gives the scoring accord- 
ing to the published keys. The last column shows the scales to which the item con- 
tributes. Items which are cut on the left side (L) are scored (X) if they are answered 
“false,” and those cut on the right side (R) are scored (X) if answered “true.” Cer- 
tain items, e.g., Group Form item number 6, are scored (0) on certain scales when an 
(X) is not placed on the Individual Answer Sheet (i.e., left cut answered ‘‘true,”’ 
right cut answered “‘false.’”’) A few items are scored both ways (XQ), in which case, 
the scales which apply to the (O) scores are printed in bold type. If an investigator 
should want to obtain the corresponding Group Form items from the Individual 
Form, he needs only to refer to the chart and fill them in on the Individual Answer 
Sheet. 

REFERENCES 
1. Haraway, §. R., and McKintey, J.C. Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory: Manual 
New York: Psychological Corporation, 1951. 


*Editor’s Note: This paper is published jointly by two sets of authors as an editorial compromise 
made necessary by the rare occurrence of almost identical manuscripts being submitted from different 


sources. Messrs. Gaston and Taulbee had chronological priority by virtue of earlier submission date 
as of 7 June 1955. The paper by Messrs. Seaquist and Sells, submitted on 2 August 1955, was more 
complete through inclusion of columns 3, 4 and 5 in table 1. Both sets of authors have agreed to the 
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GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY IN CONJUNCTION WITH A PHYSICAL 
TREATMENT 
RICHARD C. COWDEN, MELVIN ZAX AND J. A. SPROLES! 


VA Hospital, Gulfport, Mississippi 


PROBLEM 

In most of the appraisals of the effectiveness of psychotherapy there lies the 
implication that it is extremely difficult to evaluate“: * * %. Most evaluations are 
made in terms of the therapist rating the patient as improved, cured, or no different. 
Two factors enter to negate many ratings of this type. One is in the definition of 
these categories. The other is a personal bias on the part of the rater. That there 
may be some personal subjective involvement on the part of the therapist in making 
such a rating is accepted almost without question and has recently been experi- 
mentally verified “. 

With chronic schizophrenic patients this evaluation becomes doubly difficult as 
does the therapy itself. These patients are frequently highly inaccessible to psycho- 
therapy and require a long period of time to establish any type of rapport with them 
as was shown by the Powdermaker and Frank study of group psychotherapy “?. 
There has long been a need for some technique to make these patients more access- 
ible. With the advent of the new alleviating drugs, chlorpromazine and reserpine, 
there appeared a means to do this. These drugs promise the benefits of present 
pharmaceutical treatments without many of the liabilities. Neither drug requires 
constant supervision or leaves the patient in a comatose state for a long period of 
time and as a result less accessible than before administration of the drug. Other 
physical treatments quiet the patient temporarily but prevent any immediate further 
treatment in the form of psychotherapy. Cowden et al: *) have shown the efficacy 
of chlorpromazine when used alone and in conjunction with group psychotherapy. 
This experiment uses the Rauwolfia Serpentina extract, reserpine. Reserpine pro- 
duces a tranquilizing and sedative effect, a gradual sustained lowering of blood 
pressure, and a slowing of the heart rate. It acts chiefly in the region of the hypotha- 
lamus and certain medullary centers. It does not in any way alter the schizophrenic 
process itself. 

This study sought to determine the effects of group psychotherapy, alone and in 
conjunction with reserpine, on chronic severely disturbed and agitated schizophrenic 
patients. At the same time it measured the effectiveness of the drug, reserpine, alone. 
It also attempted to define objective means of measuring the changes wrought by 
these treatments. 


MetTHoD 

Thirty-two chronic, severely disturbed and agitated schizophrenic patients re- 
siding on the maximum security ward were selected for the experiment. They were 
assigned to one of four groups of eight patients by the ward psychiatrist. A hospital 
employee, unfamiliar with the patients, then decided which group would get which 
type of treatment. Group A received group psychotherapy and reserpine; Group B 
received group psychotherapy and a placebo (sodium bicarbonate); Group C re- 
ceived only reserpine; and Group D remained as usual, serving as the control group. 
In the course of the experiment one patient was lost from Group C for refusing to 
take the drug. After being placed in one of the four groups, each patient was then 
rated by two psychiatrists on the Lorr Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric 
-atients. Each patient was also rated by two ward attendants on a seven-point be- 
havioral rating scale devised for this purpose and independently checked for re- 
liability)’. All patients were given the following psychological tests: Bender- 
Gestalt, H-T-P, H-T-P chromatic, self-concept drawing, a sentence completion test, 


1The authors wish to thank John Bowland, psychology trainee, University of Florida, for serving 
as co-therapist. 
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and a modified form of the TAT. This testing was repeated at the completion of the 
experiment six months later. 
The data referring to age, behavioral rating, and length of hospitalization for 
each group are summarized in Table 1. All of the patients had previously received 
TaBLe 1. MEAN AGE, BeHAvioraL RaTtING, AND LENGTH OF HospITALizATION 
oF SUBJECTS. 





| | Behavioral Hospitalization 
Group | Age | Rating in months 


A 





38.5 2. 54 


B | 31.9 50 
: 38.1 3; 60 
| 33.9 2.4 | 71 


( 
D 


insulin coma therapy and electroshock therapy with no remarkable improvement. 
In each group there was one patient who had received a lobotomy. All of these pa- 
tients were considered violent and dangerous to themselves or others. Medication 
was started on August 23 and ended on February 25. The patients were started on 
one mg. per day and dosage was adjusted thereafter according to the behavior of the 
patient. Maximum dosage was eight mg. per day; average dosage was four mg. per 
day at the completion of the experiment. There have been no remarkable side effects. 
All the patients had blood studies with negative results. —. 

The group psychotherapy sessions were held three times per week, one hour per 
session. There were two therapists, a staff psychologist and a clinical psychology 
trainee. The therapy was aimed primarily at inducing behavioral changes. It at- 
tempted to get the patients to express themselves in a way that was personally satis- 
fying and socially acceptable. The methods used to obtain the changes varied from 
being very directive and at times punitive to being completely accepting and non- 
directive. This varied according to the individual patient and the approach depend- 
ed on determining the individual needs, defenses, and stresses operating on the 
patient. The most difficult aspect of therapy with this type of patient was in getting 
them to function as a group; there was a marked tendency for each patient to try 
to dominate the attention of both therapists. This rivalry was taken advantage of 
and led to the patients communicating with each other‘as well as with the therapists. 
At no time was any assaultive behavior permitted while therapy was in session; this 
limit was firmly impressed on the patients since such behavior was not uncommon. 
Interpretations were made very sparingly and then they dealt with immediate be- 
havior and feeling. No attempt was made to interpret in a dynamic or. historical 
sense or to provide insight to the patient. 

The measurements of improvement were purely behavioral ratings, only one of 
which required the subjective clinical judgment of any of the professional staff mem- 
bers. They were as follows: 


1. Ratings by two staff psychiatrists on the Lorr Multidimensional Scale. 

2. Ratings by two ward attendants on a seven-point behavioral rating scale. 
These ratings were made one week before medication began and again on the 
day medication was stopped six months later. 

Decline in number of neutral wet packs. 

Decline in number of times placed in room seclusion. 

Decline in number of fights engaged in. 

Decline in number of disturbed reports made by the nurses. 
Transfer to a better ward requiring a higher level of integration. 
Discharge from the hospital. 


The number of packs, room seclusions, fights, and disturbed reports was de- 
termined for the six months prior to treatment and compared with the six months 
during which the patients received treatment. All of the above are objective behav- 
ioral measures since no dramatic changes in personality structure were expected to 
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occur over a period of six months. The original ratings of the patients by the two 
psychiatrists on the Lorr Multidimensional Scale were so divergent that they were 
eliminated from further consideration. 


RESULTS 

The differences between the pre- and post- behavioral scale ratings by the two 
ward attendants were first considered. The rating used for tabulation was the mean 
of the ratings by the two attendants. A parametric analysis of variance for the four 
groups yielded an F value of .49 for 3 and 24 degrees of freedom, which is not signi- 
ficant. The Kruskall-Wallis test, a nonparametric analysis of variance, gave a chi- 
square of 3.18 and for three degrees of freedom was significant at between the .15 
and .10 point. Thus, although the degree of change from group to group was not sig- 
nificant, the nonparametric anova strongly suggests that the direction of the change 
was more consistent in some groups. Of the six parametric ¢-tests between all groups, 
only one approached significance. This was a i-value of 1.66 for the difference be- 
tween the therapy-plus-drug group and the control group, which for 12 degrees of 
freedom has a P-value between the .10 and .05 point. 

In analyzing the data referring to the number of packs, room seclusions, fights, 
and disturbed reports, Wilcoxon’s nonparametric t-test for paired replicates was used 
along with a chi-square to compare the six months before treatment to the six months 
following its introduction. These results as presented in Table 2 appear quite spec- 
tacular. Group A showed a significant improvement on all of the measures, while the 
control group (Group ID) remained practically the same. The other two groups 
showed significant changes also but not in all areas. It is to be noted here that the 
Wilcoxon t-test, which is not influenced by extreme cases, does not substantiate chi- 
square in all measures. In these cases the significant drop is due to dramatic changes 
in one or two members of a group. This is discussed later in greater detail. That there 
did occur definite behavioral changes is more than substantiated by Table 2. Fisher’s 
exact method was used to determine the chi-square for test differences between the 
four groups for each of the seven psychological tests. None of the differences on any 
of the tests approached significance. 


TABLE 2. BEHAVIORAL CHANGES AS A RESULT OF TREATMENT 








Group | Measure Post X? | Wilcoxon R 








(A) Reserpine and Packs 16 9.8** 
Psychotherapy Seclusion 40 

Fights 14 

Dist. Reports 4 6 


(B) Psychotherapy Packs | if 
and Placebo Seclusion | 

Fights 

Dist. Reports 

(C) Reserpine Only Packs 
Seclusion 
Fights 
Dist. Reports 














(D) Control Packs 
Seclusion 
Fights 
Dist. Reports 








**P-value less than .01 


*P-value less than .025 
Discussion 
Alexander“: ». “© states that “psychotherapy may be greatly and at times im- 
measurably facilitated” by physical treatment. The results of this study tend essen- 
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tially to confirm this. Also, they are in complete agreement with a similar study 
which used the drug chlorpromazine“, the primary difference between the two 
studies being the type of patient used. Although there appeared to be no dramatic 
personality change which should have been reflected in the psychological tests and 
the behavioral rating scale, the fact remains that marked behavioral changes oc- 
curred as revealed by the data in Table 2. Although none of these patients improved 
sufficiently to warrant discharge, some did show enough change to warrant transfer 
to better wards that required more personal responsibility and integration along with 
additional privileges. Three men from Group A were transferred and one each from 
Groups B and C. At the completion of a two-month follow-up period of observation 
these patients were maintaining their improvement. 

In all measures the greatest improvement was made by the group which re- 
ceived reserpine in addition to group psychotherapy. It is very likely that psycho- 
therapy without the drug would have been extremely difficult and more time con- 
suming. It would have required a much longer period of time to achieve the first 
goal of therapy, that of making the patient comfortable in the group. This was ob- 
served by the therapists in that at the conclusion of the experiment the drug-plus- 
therapy group was functioning more as a unit than the group which did not receive 
the drug. 

When one keeps in mind the fact that these patients had resided on the maxi- 
mum security ward for a long period of time, as much as eight years, with very little 
formal treatment of any type, the behavioral change is quite remarkable. Further 
analysis of Table 2 suggests the source and reason for this change. It is noteworthy 
that there is a discrepancy between the chi-square and the Wilcoxon R. The chi- 
square is a measure of the difference in the actual number of incidents occurring 
whether this number is a function of only one patient or eight patients. The Wil- 
coxon t-test on the other hand, is not influenced by the extreme cases but rather is a 
measure of the consistency of the direction of change within each group. Where the 
two statistics are at variance the significant chi-square is a function of a marked 
change in one or two patients who were relatively more agitated and anxious. In all 
the groups, the greatest change occurred with those patients who showed the highest 
level of manifest anxiety, agitation, and a tendency to ‘‘act out” their impulses. 


SUMMARY 

Four groups of eight severely disturbed, chronic schizophrenic patients were 
selected by the ward psychiatrist. One group received group psychotherapy and the 
new drug reserpine; another received psychotherapy and a placebo; the third group 
received only the drug reserpine and the fourth acted as a control group. After six 
months of treatment, behavioral changes were measured. No significant improve- 
ment occurred on the psychological tests. Marked improvement occurred with the 
behavioral measures. The greatest improvement took place when reserpine was 
used along with group psychotherapy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In evaluating the equivalence of Form I and Form II of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Adult Intelligence Scale, three somewhat different questions are appropriate: (a) 
Do subjects within a given sample retain the same rank on both forms, i.e., is there 
test reliability? (b) How strong is the transfer of training, or practice effect? (c) 
Practice effects aside, do subjects get equivalent scores on the two forms? 

Several investigators have explored the question of reliability, using the two 
tests as equivalent forms. Cronbach? presented some previously unpublished cor- 
relations computed by Wechsler between subtests of Forms I and II for 100 patients 
with IQ’s of 40 to 100. The coefficients ranged from .34 to .81, with the Picture Com- 
pletion and Comprehension subtests showing the lowest reliabilities, and the Digit 
Symbol and Block Design subtests showing the highest. Gibby administered both 
forms in a single session to 32 psychoneurotic out-patients, who ranged in age from 
20 to 45 and who had a mean IQ of 108 + 14. The form administered first was al- 
ternated. Gibby found correlations between the subtests of the two forms ranging 
from .20 to .93, with the Comprehension and Picture Arrangement subtests having 
the lowest coefficients and the Vocabulary, Picture Completion and Block Design 
subtests, the highest. The over-all agreement between the coefficients reported by 
Cronbach and Gibby is not high. 

In his manual for Form II, Wechsler“ stated that because of the close similarity 
between the two forms, the diagnostic signs for the Form I subtests probably could 
be applied to Form II subtests without serious error. However, Gibby reported that 
the test profiles on the two forms for the same individual showed little similarity. 
Nevertheless, he concluded that the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ’s were 
correlated highly enough to be used interchangeably in the clinic. 

Gerboth® has reported am interaction between practice effect and form in a 
study in which both forms were administered to 100 Washington University students 
of both sexes, ranging in age from 17 to 24. The mean IQ was 124 + 6. Form I was 
given initially to half the group and Form I], initially to the other half. The interval 
between testing was approximately four months. When Form II was administered 
first, the mean Form II IQ was about five points lower than the Form I 1Q. No such 
practice effects were found when Ferm I was administered first. Correlations be- 
tween subtest scores also were found to be lower when Form II was given first. 

The differences among the findings described above indicate that score equiva- 
lence between Form I and Form II has not been unequivocally established. The 
differences may be due in part to variations in sampling and testing conditions, but 
these differences are no greater than are generally met in practice. This study repre- 
sents a further exploration of score equivalence with an attempt to evaluate both the 
agreement between Form I and Form II scores and the practice effects over a 24- 
hour period. It is based on a sample which is restricted in IQ range, but which is 
representative of the cases met in aeromedical practice where officers of above aver- 
age intellectual endowment are examined. 


METHOD 


The present research sample consists of 38 flyers who were referred for consulta- 
tion concerning psychological factors related to inefficiency in flying duties. They 


cata is expressed to Drs. S. B. Sells and D. K. Trites, who assisted materially in this 
research. 
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were referred for evaluation during the first six months of 1954. They ranged in age 
from 20 to 36, and reported from 12 to 17 years of education. All were tested on 
successive days by experienced examiners, the form administered first being alter- 
nated from patient to patient. These patients are believed to be representative of the 
intellectually homogeneous group of flying personnel who comprise the principal 
category of patients referred for consultation in the Air Force for mildly incapacitat- 
ing nervous complaints. 

Nineteen patients received Form I followed by Form II, usually on the next 
working day. The other 19 patients received the two forms in the opposite order. 
An analysis of variance was made for the scores on each of the subtests, except Vo- 
cabulary, and for the Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale IQ’s. Thus, 13 separate 
form-by-order-by-subject analyses of variance were made.' Three questions were 
formulated: (a) Do the two forms yield significantly different scores? (b) Are there 
significant practice effects? (c) Is practice effect a function of the form which is pre- 
sented first?? In addition to these analyses, the equivalence of each individual’s 
subtest scores on the two forms was compared by correlation. It was suspected that 
the person-to-person subtest score equivalence might be low, even when the group 
means were not significantly different. Finally, in order to investigate this equiv al- 
ence further, frequency distributions of the differences between Form I and Form II 
1Q’s were made. These distributions allowed an examination of the person-to-person 
differences between the same scores on different forms. 


RESULTS 


Practice Effects. The three IQ’s and four of the subtests showed significant 
practice effects. There were no differences in practice effect associated with the order 
of test administration. Group means for the three IQ’s and the four subtests which 
showed practice effects are presented in Table 1. The F ratios from the analyses of 


TaBLe 1. SiGNiFIcANT Errects oF PRAcTICE ON ALTERNATE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
ADMINISTRATIONS. 








| Feces I administered | Form IT administered 
| first first 


Scores 





FormI Form II FormII FormI | Form by order 
Mean Mean Mean Mean F ratio* 





Digit Span ; .68 | .95 11.79 6.¢ 
Arithmetic : .42 2.89 14.84 6. 
Block Design 3. 26 | 16 15.00 | 6. 
Digit Symbol : 2.68 3.00 13.53 5 


Verbal IQ | 53 121.84 63 120.53 
Performance IQ | 121.3 124.16 122.58 126.84 
Full Scale 1Q | 122.32 126.11 | 123.79 125.89 





*The form by order analysis of variance was evaluated using as an error term the sub- 
jects’ by form variance, df 1 and 36. An F ratio of 4.11 is significant at the 5 percent level, 
and 7.39 at the 1 percent level in this table. 


variance listed in the last column of this table suggest that the mean differences 
between the forms within each order were greater than what would be expected by 
chance. The actual amount of gain in test score with practice can be determined by 
comparing the group means on the first administered forms with those on the second 
administered forms. For the subtest scores and 1Q’s listed in Table 1 significant 


1The design employed for these analyses was very similar to that described by Edwards"? on 
page 295. 


2For example, Gerboth“) found that Form II, when given first, had a greater facilitating effect on 
Form I scores than Form I had on Form II scores ‘when the order of administration was reversed. 
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practice effects were found regardless of which form was taken first.* This finding is 
somewhat different from that of Gerboth, cited above. It should be noted that Bart- 
lett’s test for homogeneity of variance revealed significant heterogeneity (p < .05) 
for the Performance 1Q’s; hence, the interpretation of this F ratio is less certain. 


TaBLeE 2. A CoMPARISON OF THE Forms I aNnp IT Scorgs. (N = 38) 








Form I - Form IT 
Test score Form I Form ITI Mean Pearson 
| Mean S.D. Mean 8.D. Difference r 








Information 
Comprehension 
Digit Span 
Arithmetic 
Similarities 


76 1.17 12.74 1.354: 02 .48* 
26 2.28 13.03 2.39 .23 .42* 
55 3.06 11.82 3.07 Bs .60* 
97 3.26 13.16 86 81 

84 94 11.95 88 | .89** 


peek fee tee fee 
bo Ww Wb 


Picture Arrangement 
Picture Completion 
Block Design 

Object: Assembly 
Digit Symbol 


95 2.9: 2.87 2.36 .08 

89 my 97 46 92" 
4.21 .98 .18 
3.95 .69 .14* 
2.84 2.17 


peek fee tee tet et 
bo bo & & bo 


Verbal IQ 
Performance IQ 
Full Seale IQ 


aS 


24 ).67 21 
3.37 3. 91 74 
95 d. 84 


——— a 
bo bo bo 


se p< .0l 
a p < .05 





Score Equivalence. The Form I and Form II mean scores are listed in Table 2. 
The analysis of variance indicates that differences between the scores on four of the 
subtests were significant beyond the five per cent level of confidence. Of these, the 
Similarities and Picture Completion subtests gave higher scores on Form I and the 
Object Assembly and Digit Symbol subtest scores were higher on Form II. These 
subtests clearly do not yield equivalent scores. From the last column of Table 2 it 
can be seen that three of these four subtests have statistically significant correlations 
when the two forms are compared. Thus, the patients tended to retain the same 
rank on both forms, although the forms did not appear equivalent. However, the 
Picture Completion subtest does not have a significant form-to-form correlation. 
Differences in scores on this subtest apparently involve differences in the composition 
of the items. 

Intercorrelations between Forms I and II for the present study are listed in the 
last column of Table 2. It should be noted that the person-to-person correspond- 
ence for some of the subtest scores is very low, although the group means for these 
scores are quite comparable. For example, on the Picture Arrangement subtest the 
Form I and II means are 12.95 + 2.95 and 12.87 + 2.36, but the correlation is low 
(r = .16). Thus, one could not predict accurately one subtest score from the other 
score in this restricted and homogeneous sample. 

It has been suggested from other studies“: * 4: 7 that the Form I and II IQ’s 
were correlated to such an extent that they could be used interchangeably in the 
clinic. However, the present study suggests that a large amount of the variance 
associated with scores from one form can not be predicted from a knowledge of the 
scores of the other form. In order to investigate this further, an analysis was made 
of the differences in IQ’s from frequency distributions of these differences. These 
distributions were made separately for the two groups (those who received Form I 
first and those who received Form II first). 


3Since each of the subtests showing “practice effects” is a es test, it is possible that a part of 
the observed increase in speed of performance was due to a reduction in task-induced anxiety on the 
second test. 
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For all three intercorrelations among the IQ’s, the standard error of estimate 
was approximately five IQ points. For this reason and in accordance with the clinical 
judgment of the authors, a practically meaningful difference between the Form I 
and Form II 1Q’s was defined as six or more IQ points (i.e., greater than five). In 
addition, a correction for the practice effects shown in Table 1 was made. Specifically 
for the Full Scale IQ differences, a correction of four IQ points was applied in the 
group which received Form I first and of two points in the other group. This cor- 
rection was intended to compensate for the practice effects due to taking the tests on 
successive days. Of the 19 patients who received Form I first, four had differences of 
six or greater between the Form I and Form II IQ’s (after the correction was made). 
Of the 19 who received Form II first, five had this large a difference between their 
total 1Q’s on the two forms. Considering both groups together, 10 and 16 patients 
had differences this large between their Verbal and Performance IQ’s, respectively. 
Although the Verbal and Full Scale 1Q’s for Forms I and II were more equivalent 
than the Performance IQ’s, the implication of this analysis is that the forms should 
be used interchangeably only with great caution. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. Practice effects, regardless of which form was administered first, were found 
for four subtests and for the three IQ scales on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Seales, Forms I and II. 

2. Although the Form I and Form II Verbal, Performance and Full Scale 1Q’s 
were significantly correlated, a further study of the data suggests that the scores 
should be used interchangeably only with great caution, and after corrections for 
practice effects are made. It must be remembered that such corrections probably will 
vary with the size of the interval between tests. 

3. The individual subtest scores were not equivalent from form to form. The 


Form II Object Assembly and Digit Symbol subtests yielded higher scores (possibly 
were easier) than the corresponding Form I subtests; the Form II Similarities sub- 
test, lower scores. The person-to-person score equivalence on the Picture Completion 
and Picture Arrangement subtests was negligible (correlations of .10 and .16). Thus, 
the application of l’orm I subtest patterns to Form II subtests should be questioned. 
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PROBLEM 


One of the factors that Mowrer particularly stresses in the development of 
neurosis is that of cheating or the violation of the ‘canons of realistic reporting’ in 
order to avoid punishment. Attention to this point arises from his view of the 
neurotic as super-ego deficient in contradiction to the orthodox Freudian theory of 
neurosis as a function of over-severity of the super-ego. 

Eysenck ©, following his postulation of the independent personality factors of 
neuroticism and introversion-extraversion“), has recently attempted to reconcile 
the views of Freud and Mowrer in terms of Hull’s? postulate of reactive inhibition, 
arguing that while Freud’s point of view is compatible with the anxiety syi ndrome, 
Mowrer’s is more pertinent to the hysterical disorders. Thus Eysenck has presented 
evidence that these opposing theories of neurosis are concerned with introversion and 
extraversion respectively. By so equating Mowrer’s analysis with hysteria, or extra- 
verted neurosis, it would be expected that Eysenck would predict that not all 
neurotics but only hysterics would exhibit ‘unrealistic reporting’. However as the 
factors of neurosis and extraversion are independent, cheating could be a function 
of extraversion only, neurosis notwithstanding. 

That cheating is a function of hysteria rather than neurosis is supported by 
Hildebrand’s thesis) and by Eysenck: »- 8 showing that psychopathy is more 


akin to hysteria than to any other form of neurosis. However, both studies also show 


psychopaths to be highly neurotic. As against this, Mowrer®? specifically distin- 
guishes between the neurotic and the psychopath. According to him whereas the 
psychopath never acquires sufficient super-ego to repress deceitful tendencies, the 
genesis of neurosis occurs in three stages. First the young child is said to discover 
that punishment may be avoided through deceit although at a cost of feelings of 
guilt. Thus, ‘by the time most children are of school age, they have been powerfully 
conditioned on this score... so that when a child . . . cheats, he experiences pangs of 
conscience’), Second, the pangs of conscience are repressed and, third, ‘‘the re- 
pudiated sense of responsibility and self-criticism begins to return... as ‘symp- 
toms’ ’’*), Clearly, at least at the descriptive level, Mowrer is not talking about 
hysteria but about the anxiety states. However it does seem that whereas Eysenck 
distinguishes between hysteria and the anxiety states from the beginning, Mowrer 
is postulating a continuum from normality through irresponsibility to anxiety 
neurosis. If we may regard irresponsibility as part of the hysterical syndrome, as 
indeed would be apparent from Eysenck’s? theorizing, then the apparent contradic- 
tion between Eysenck’s interpretation of Mowrer’s account of neurosis and Mowrer’s 
own description is partly resolved. Despite this we are still left with the problem of 
whether the schoolchild who cheats is simply extraverted, a potential neurotic, a 


potential hysteric, or none of these. It is the purpose of the present study to examine 
this point. 


MetTHOD 


A cheating test based upon the self scoring technique of Hartshorne and May “®) 
was administered to 60 school children between the ages of 11 and 13 years. The test 
consisted of a 24 item arithemetic test which was administered one day, scored over- 


'This study was made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund to the American 


University of Beirut. The author wishes to express his appreciation to the Fund and to Mr. Krikor 
Maldjian who constructed and administered the arithmetic test. 
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night, and returned for self scoring the following day on the pretext that the exam- 
iner was too busy to carry out the scoring himself. An ordinary school task was used 
on the assumption that S’s would be more likely to falsify answers on such a task in 
order to escape punishment in the sense proposed by Mowrer. 

Estimates of neurosis and extraversion were obtained using a 20 item question- 
naire developed from the factor analytic study of Cattell and Gruen ®?. Their factors 
2 and 13 were identified as neurosis and extraversion respectively.2. Aithough the 
questionnaire approach does less than justice to Eysenck’s viewpoint, similar factors 
to these have been identified in the realm of objective tests by Cattell“). The 
questionnaire, which contained 10 items to measure each factor, was administered 
one week after the arithemetic test. 


RESULTS 


For the total group of 60 subjects the mean number of errors, or opportunities 
for cheating, was 18.9. Since there were only 24 items altogether it is reasonable to 
assume that motivation to cheat was quite high. The mean number of alterations 
was 6.95 although the distribution was markedly skewed with 29 8’s making no more 
than 3 alterations and the remainder spread fairly evenly up to 6 8’s making 19 or 
more illicit corrections. For the purpose of the present study 3 alterations were 
allowed before the subject was classified as a cheater. In this fashion 31 S’s cheated 
and 29 did not. 

Individuals were placed in the neurotic group if they scored 6 or more on the 
neurotic scale, and in the extraverted group if they scored 5 or more on that scale. 
This gave N’s of 33 and 22 in the two groups respectively. However, although the 
correlation between the neuroticism and extraversion scales amounted to no more 
than .21, all but 2 of the extravert group had scores of 5 or more on the neuroticism 
scale. Thus it was deemed wiser to make comparisons only between the high and 
low neurotic groups and the high and low neurotic extraverts respectively. 


TABLE 1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHEATING AND PERSONALITY 
QUESTIONNAIRE Data 


| | 
Factors Cheaters | Non-cheaters | chi-square 





High neuroticism 19 zs 
Low neuroticism 2 
High neuroticism and 
extraversion | 15 
Low neuroticism and | 
extraversion 16 
| 


} 1 
| 1: | 


The relevant data in table 1 clearly show no difference in the number of cheaters 
in the high and low neurotic groups but that a significantly greater proportion of 
S’s scoring high on neuroticism and on extraversion than those with low scores had 
cheated. Although there were not significantly more cheaters in the neurotic than 
in the non-neurotie group, those neurotics who did cheat made significantly more 
alterations than the non-neurotic cheaters. Thus the groups averaged 7.91 and 5.78 
alterations respectively which, with sigmas of 7.57 and 4.45, differ significantly at 
the .01 level. Similar means of 9.25 and 5.62 and sigmas of 6.9 and 7.19 of the neu- 
rotic extraverts against the rest show the former to make significantly more altera- 
tions at the .001 level of confidence. Clearly, then, neuroticism alone in the children 
of this group, although related to amount of cheating is unrelated to the number of 
cheaters, whereas neuroticism and extraversion results in both more cheaters and 
more alterations by those cheaters. The mean number of opportunities for cheating 


2Factor 2 was chosen as neuroticism rather than factor 3 as the former seems to fit better with 
both Eysenck’s and Mowrer’s descriptions of neuroticism. 
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in the high neurotic, low neurotic, high neurotic and extravert, and low neurotic 
extravert groups, were 19.12, 18.74, 19.50 and 18.71 respectively and cannot be held 
to account for the observed differences. Thus it does seem that extraversion relates 
more to cheating than does neuroticism. 

In order to obtain a further check on the relative effects of neurotic’ sm and 
extraversion on cheating the high neurotic group was subdivided into high and low 
extraversion sub-groups respectively. These groups contained 15 and 18 8’s of whom 
11 and 8 cheated respectively. This distribution although in the direction of showing 
extraversion rather than neuroticism to be related to cheating yielded a non-signi- 
ficant chi-square when Yates correction was applied. These groups had insignificant- 
ly different means of 20.06 and 18.33 errors respectively. When the number of altera- 
tions of the two groups was compared, the means of the high and low extraversion 
sub-groups were 9.13 and 6.89 respectively. Once again although these means are in 
the direction of showing extraversion to be more important than neurosis with res- 
pect to cheating, the difference does not attain statistical significance. 

All told, then, our data point to a closer affinity between extraversion and cheat- 
ing than between neurosis and cheating although whether extraversion alone or in 
conjunction with neurosis, i.e. hysteria, is the more important cannot be decided from 
the present evidence. 


SUMMARY 


Mowrer“? in presenting a theory of neurosis in opposition to that of Freud has 
pointed to the role of deception in the genesis of neurosis. However Eysenck®? has 
argued that Mowrer and Freud instead of presenting opposing theories of neurosis 
are really talking about eztraversion and introversion respectively. Thus Eysenck 
restricted Freud’s description of neurosis to the anxiety states and Mowrer’s to 
hysteria. Both this restriction of Mowrer’s view and Eysenck’s own account of the 


genesis of hysteria lead to the prediction that cheating in a group of school children 
would be more related either to extraversion alone or to extraversion and neuroticism 
than to neuroticism alone. Although more cheating occurred among those §8’s scoring 
high on neuroticism, the results were mainly in favor of Eysenck’s view. However, it 
vas impossible to tell from the available data if extraversion alone is related to cheat- 


ing for nearly all S8’s obtaining high extraversion scores also scored high on neuroti- 
cism. 
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PROCEDURE 


The present study is an effort through transposed factor analysis to examine the 
resemblances among a group of hospitalized schizophrenic patients for any light it 
may shed upon the nature and classification of schizophrenia. Twenty-nine veterans 
with schizophrenic psychosis were rated by one of us (W. G.) on the Multidimension- 
al Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients, Hospital Form“). These veterans were a 
series admitted to a Veterans Administration hospital during February to May, 
1954. The series included both first admissions and readmissions, and was essentially 
unselected except for the diagnosis of schizophrenia and accessibility to interview. 
Mute patients were excluded. In 10 cases, the hospital diagnosis was schizophrenic 
reaction, paranoid type, in 4, catatonic type, and in 14, chronic undifferentiated 
type. A normal profile as defined by the pattern of normality of the Multidimen- 
sional Scale was also included to make a total of 30 profiles. 

Scales 14, 22a, 24, 26, 27, 27a, 44, 51 and 59 were not used in this analysis either 
because satisfactory data were not obtainable on all cases on these scales or because 
no useful scatter was found on them in this small series. Cutting points were estab- 
lished on the remaining 55 scales as near as possible to the middle of the distribu- 
tions. Using the dichotomies so established, a four-fold table was prepared for each 
of the 435 possible pairings of profiles. The resemblance of each profile to each other 
profile was then expressed by a tetrachoric correlation coefficient, and a 30 x 30 cor- 


relation matrix was prepared. This matrix was factored by the multiple-group cen- 
troid method and four factors were extracted. The residuals were negligible and the 
estimated communality accounted for was well over 90 percent of the variance. 
These factors were rotated to oblique simple structure and the result is indicated in 
Table 1. Decimal points have been omitted for convenience. The factors resulting 
from this transposed analysis have been labelled tS, tA, tB and tE. 


RESULTS 

In this material, the first and overshadowing factor is tS. Factor tS was re- 
versed in order to have the positive loadings represent pathology. With this reversal 
there are only two cases with a large positive loading with factor tS. The case with 
the highest loading on tS shows the most extreme pathology in the entire series, as 
reflected in the fact this case shows the highest total morbidity scores. Both of these 
cases carry the hospital diagnosis of schizophrenia, catatonic type. Examination of 
the rating reveals they both show some disorientation in all spheres, bizarre postures, 
manneristic movements, and tension. They show moderate perplexity. They speak 
little in a low or inaudible voice and there is much blocking when they do speak. 
They are somewhat troubled by vague fears. They also show some unwarranted 
feelings of sinfulness and are self-depreciatory. On the ward they do not eat well (one 
requires spoon feeding), they are underactive, movements are slowed and they seem 
tired. They require help in the daily routine of dressing, going to the toilet, ete. 
Their verbal responses are very limited. They are sloppy and dirty. They isolate 
themselves, do not speak to others and show no interest in any ward activities. 


1From the Veterans Administration Hospital, Knoxville, Iowa, and the Veterans Administration 
Central Office. The authors are indebted to Dr. Maurice Lorr for his statistical advice. 

?The total morbidity score is a total of the deviations on the Multi-dimensional Scale for Rating 
Psychiatric Patients of deviations from the normal pattern with each deviation weighed by the num- 
ber of such intervals it deviates. 
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TABLE 1. CORRELATIONS OF 29 SCHIZOPHRENIC CASES AND ONE HyPpotTHETICAL NORMAL CASE WITH 
THE RotratTeD Person Factors. DecrMaL PoInts ARE OMITTED. 








Case No Diagnostic Factors Total Morbidity 
Classification tA tB tE Score 





Catatonic 27 26 67 
Catatonic 5 47 06 50 


Paranoid 5 06 15 
Chronic un. 48 2 00 
Chronic un. 56 08 43 03 
Paranoid j 06 35 -13 
Paranoid j 31 -09 50 
Paranoid }: 03 12 23 
Chronic un. 9 -03 05. * 
Chronic un. 6$ 36 07 

Paranoid f 28 -01 02 

Chronic un. -86 04 Ol 

Chronic un. c 27 30 
Normal %% —06 25 
Catatonic 2 -02 —07 
Chronic un. 36 41 32 
Chronic un. 42 41 34 


Chronic un. ; 93 06 
Chronie un. f 82 31 
Catatonic : 63 -16 
Chronic un. ; 30 14 
Paranoid 3: 43 14 
Catatonic ¢ 09 31 19 
Chronic un. 3¢ -07 40 35 


Paranoid ) 31 2 90 
Paranoid * -03 02 89 
Paranoid —02 27 70 
Paranoid 25 14 32 67 
Chronic un. 04 39 ST 
Chronic un. ‘ 08 50 54 





Factor tS, at its negative end, is clearly a factor of normality. The profile loaded 
most negatively with factor tS is the pattern of normality. The three patients with 
the next highest negative loading with this factor have identical ratings on 17 inter- 
view scales and 14 ward behavior scales. On all but three scales these identical en- 
tries are in perfect agreement with the pattern of normality. These differences were 
that these three patients were considered to have less in the way of mood swings 
than the average, to under-react in emotional response and never cursed or used pro- 
fanity. Although each of these patients is schizophrenic, they did not as a group 
differ from the pattern of normality in any other regard except in showing less than 
normal interest in ward activities. Factor tS, at its negative end, accounts for the 
resemblances between our patients which are due to their individual resemblances 
to normal individuals. 

Factor tS seems to be a factor representing chiefly the degree of schizophrenic 
pathology, or, viewed in more general terms, this is a common species factor express- 
ing the central tendencies of the group of subjects. The two cases highest on this 
factor show both disorganization and withdrawal and the more extreme shows bel- 
ligerence as well. 

The remaining three factors do not relate substantially to the severity of the 
schizophrenic disorder in that these factor scores do not correlate significantly with 
the morbidity score, but relate rather to the kind or quality of the disorder shown. 
If we examine the ratings of the patients in our series with the highest loadings on 
factor tA, we find these patients are usually conspicuously tense, and tend to be 
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under-talkative. There is some blocking when they do speak. They show manneristic 
movements and grimaces. There is very little body concern and no use of complaints. 
While they resemble those patients with the highest loadings on tS in a number of 
regards, their speech is more relevant, and they do not give evidence of feelings of 
sinfulness, nor are they self-depreciatory. They present no special problem in ward 
care and are not assaultive, destructive or belligerent. The patient highest on factor 
tA was diagnosed catatonic. Factor tA appears to be a factor of withdrawal without 
characteristic gross disorganization. It may well be that this factor would be better 
defined and better represented had it not been necessary to exclude mute patients 
from the study. 

Patients rating high on factor tB show no perplexity or vague fears. They are 
not tense. They talk but little. Disorientation is frequent, particularly disorienta- 
tion for people. There are no feelings of sinfulness. Reactions are usually a little 
slow. Hostility tends to be low. These patients are not recognizably anxious, al- 
though there may be some use of complaints. Some have auditory hallucinations, 
but they are little given to morbid suspicion or to ideas of reference or influence. Emo- 
tional response tends to be inadequate. On the ward they seem worn out but some 
are occasionally irritable, uncooperative or resistive. They take some interest in 
their surroundings. The two patients highest on this factor were diagnosed schizo- 
phrenic reaction, chronic undifferentiated type. 

If we turn now to factor tE, we find that these patients are characterized by a 
prominence of perplexity and /or morbid fears which tend to disrupt their activities. 
Speech shows some blocking but they are as talkative as the average and there is 
no stereotyped speech. Anxiety is usually evident. They show a pronounced tend- 
ency to be preoccupied with their health or the functioning of their body organs and 
they may use complaints to get attention. They are usually self-depreciatory and 
may show unwarranted feelings of sinfulness. There are no bizarre postures or man- 
neristic movements. Their feeling-response is adequate. On the ward they eat poor- 
ly and have trouble sleeping. They take interest in ward activities and speak to 
others at least occasionally. They are not slow in movement and do not appear tired. 
Some are occasionally resistive or assaultive or destructive. They are distinguished 
chiefly by various evidences of anxiety or agitation. The four patients classifying 
highest on this factor are all classified as paranoid, but there are paranoid patients 
not high on this factor and there are patients high on this factor who are not 
paranoid. 

The correlations between the oblique factors are .16 for tS with tA, —.15 for tS 
with tB, .05 for tS with tE, -.45 for tA with tB, .04 for tA with tE, and .05 for tB 
with tE. It will be noted that the only substantial correlation is the negative one 
between tA and tB. 

In Table 2, the cases highest on each of the four factors of this transposed an- 
alysis are described in terms of 11 factors resulting from a direct analysis of the 
scales and presented by Lorr®. Since there were only two cases with large positive 
loadings on factor tS, these two cases are characterized in Table 2. In the cases of the 
factor tA, the characterization of the three cases with the highest loadings with this 
factor was entered, and the same is true for factors tB and tE. 

The cases with the highest loadings of factor tS show severe degrees of path- 
ology on most of the factors, although paranoid projection is not pronounced and 
one of these patients is belligerent while the other is submissive. The deviation from 
the normal is most pronounced on retardation, resistiveness, motor disturbances, 
withdrawal, self-depreciatory tendencies and conceptual disorganization. 

The cases highest on factor tA also show motor disturbances, retardation and 
reduced activity level, withdrawal and agitation. Although they also show con- 
ceptual disorganization and the highest level of perceptual distortion, the ‘‘with- 
drawal” type of symptoms are the most consistent. 

The cases highest on tB show less of the factor of melancholy agitation than 
does the average normal. They are low on paranoid projection and motor disturb- 
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Tasie 2. Scare (MSRPP) CuHaracTERIstics OF THE Patients Best DerininG Eacu OF THE FIVE 
Person Factors 





Person Factors 
Scale Factors : tA tB 





A. Manic Excitement vs. 
Depressive Retard- 
ation Retarded Retarded Retarded Slightly manic 
.. Resistiveness Resistive — -- Slightly Resistive Slightly resistive 
Paranoid Projection Slightly Paranoid Paranoid ————— Paranoid 
Activity Level Inactive Inactive Inactive Slightly over- 
active 
Melancholy Agitation Agitated Agitated Slightly Highly Agitated 
vs. Apathy apathetic 
Perceptual Distortion Hallucinatory Hallucinatory Hallucinatory Hallucinatory 
Motor Disturbances Highly manner- Highly manner- ———-——— Slightly 
istic istic manneristic 
Belligerence vs, Variable Submissive Submissive Variable 
Submissiveness 
Withdrawn vs. Severely with- Withdrawn Withdrawn Slightly with- 
Social drawn drawn 
Self-Depreciatory Self-depreciatory —————— wo Self-depreciatory 
vs. Grandiose 
Conceptually Dis- Disorganized Disorganized Disorganized Disorganized 
organized 


Blank spaces indicate no characteristic difference from normal. 





ances, are retarded, inactive, and unbelligerent, show no self-depreciatory tendencies, 
but do show perceptual distortion and conceptual disorganization. 

The cases highest on tE are not retarded as are those high on all other factors 
but, on the contrary, show slight manic tendencies, increased activity level, the 


highest level of melancholy agitation, some self-depreciation and are the least with- 
drawn. 


DIscussiOoN 

Previous work published on factor analysis of these scales has been a product of 
direct analysis, rather than of transposed analysis, and the results of the two ap- 
proaches are, of course, not directly comparable. Direct analysis of the inter-correla- 
tions of scales usually produces a larger number of first-order factors than does a 
transposed analysis, which deals with the inter-correlations of persons. However, a 
second-order analysis of the inter-relations of the oblique factors obtained from a 
direct first-order analysis produces second-order factors which may compare in 
number with those obtained by a transposed analysis, and which seem to bear a very 
interesting relation to these factors. Degan’s analysis of Moore’s material indeed 
strongly suggests that the second-order factors may relate themselves to clinical 
diagnoses. 

Factor tS is clearly a bipolar factor ranging from normality at the negative end 
to an extreme of schizophrenic disorganization at the positive end. The remaining 
three factors relate rather to varieties of schizophrenic pathology than to degree of 
pathology. 

Factor tA seems to be chiefly a factor of schizophrenic withdrawal, although 
patients who isolated themselves so effectively they could not be interviewed were 
excluded from the study. Factor tA seems to be closely related to second-order 
factor Z obtained by Degan®? in his direct factor analysis of the material of Dr. 
Thomas Verner Moore, to second-order factor Alpha of Lorr, Jenkins and Hol- 
sopple “?, to second-order factor AA of Lorr, Jenkins and O’Connor“), and to second- 
order factor A of Lorr, Holsopple, Jenkins and O’Connor®. Degan related his factor 
Z to catatonic schizophrenia while Lorr and his co-workers have described their 
factors as resistive withdrawal with motor disturbances. 
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Factor tB appears to relate to a schizophrenic disorganization without tension, 
a disintegrating process without apparent force or heat, which is presumably either 
dependent upon a poor personality organization or which marks a late stage in a 
process which has largely burned itself out. Factor tB seems to mark a result more 
than a process. Factor tB seems to bear a close relation to second-order factor X of 
Degan’s analysis®?, which he related to hebephrenic schizophrenia, to second-order 
factor Beta of Lorr, Jenkins and Holsopple“?, which was considered to be a factor 
of perceptual and thinking distortion, to second-order factor BB of Lorr, Jenkins and 
O’Connor“), considered a factor of schizophrenic disorganization, projection and 
distortion of thinking and perception, and to second-order factor C of Lorr, Hol- 
sopple, Jenkins and O’Connor?, which was considered a factor of thinking disorgan- 
ization and perceptual distortion. 

Factor tE appears to be a factor of schizophrenic agitation and anxiety. It is 
clearly closely related to factor B of the lobotomy study of Lorr, Jenkins, Holsopple 
and O’Connor“), which was considered to represent schizophrenic excitement. It 
seems also to bear some relation to the agitated end of the bipolar factor CC of Lorr, 
Jenkins and O’Connor“?, which ranges from apathetic withdrawal to agitated hyper- 
activity. 

SUMMARY 

An inverse factor analysis of the ratings of 29 schizophrenic patients on the 
Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients revealed four factors. These 
were rotated to oblique simple structure. 

One factor appears to be a general schizophrenic factor relating to the degree of 
schizophrenic pathology. Three other factors relate to a tense schizophrenic with- 
drawal, to a schizophrenic disintegration without tension, and a schizophrenic agita- 
tion and anxiety. 
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PROBLEM 


Workers in the field of exceptional children have long been seeking measuring 
instruments adapted to the needs and functioning abilities of exceptional children. 
All too often, standard instruments such as the Stanford Binet cannot provide cor- 
rect or accurate information on the exceptional child’s potential for learning. In 
this connection, the recent release of the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale! for clin- 
ical use with children has been a promising event. Because of its ease of administra- 
tion and its applicability to practically all types of handicapped children it stands a 
good chance of becoming a popular and much used instrument. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine if the CMMS compared 
favorably with the Stanford Binet and the Leiter International Performance Scale? 
when applied to an atypical population of brain damaged, mentally retarded child- 
ren. This problem is quite pertinent since the CM MS was validated apparently only 
by means of a comparison with the Binet on an incompletely described school popu- 
lation. It is the writers’ contention that there is room for doubt that relationships 
derived from such a sample will hold true for a deviant group. Since the CMMS is 
supposed to apply to the brain damaged children, it would be worthwhile to investi- 
gate its actual relationship to the other tests on such a sample. 


Previous studies. With the exception of the Binet and Wechsler tests, there is a 


surprising paucity of information concerning the standardization of the different 
individual tests of mental ability. The only report available on the CMMS so far 
consists of information available in the manual). The standardization population 
was composed of 957 ‘presumptively normal’ children with a CA range of from three 
to twelve years. The correlations with the Binet for all age groups were reported as 
.78 but the standard deviations for the CMMS at the lower age levels were reported 
as being somewhat greater than those of the Binet. 

No data seem to have been published as yet on the original standardization of 
the LIPS. The Caucasian norms for the LIPS“ were established by comparing the 
results on this performance scale with IQ standing as shown by a battery of previous- 
ly administered group tests. The Arthur adaptation of the LIPS“ relates its results 
to those of the Arthur Point Scale; but such a comparison has little meaning, as we 
have scant knowledge about the original sample that Arthur used in developing her 
test. 

Bessent °°) obtained a correlation of .92 between IQ scores on the Binet and 
LIPS but this figure is of doubtful value, owing to the wide CA range (4 to 58), small 
sample (N =20), and the atypical nature of the sample (50% of Mexican ancestry). 


METHOD 


Subjects. The forty children in this experiment were drawn from the residential 
population of the Dixon State School at Dixon, Illinois. There were twenty-six boys 
and fourteen girls, ranging in CA from 7-4 to 13-10: The diagnosis of brain injury 
was made by means of the Riggs and Rain classification system “, which consists of 
a systematic evaluation of case history material. Any child having parents or sib- 
lings who were retarded were discarded from the population. As the present data 
were gathered as part of a long range training experiment, no cases of marked visual 
or auditory difficulties or severe emotional disturbance were included. 


2Hereafter referred to as LIPS 
1Hereafter referred to as CMMS 
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Procedure. The three tests were administered as part of a comprehensive battery 
designed to evaluate the children before the start of their educational program. The 
children were brought to a central building at the institution, and were given the 
tests in a more or less random order. All of the children had come to the building be- 
fore in order to participate in group play periods and hence readily adjusted to the 
situation. Rapport was easily established with the great majority and lack of cooper- 
ation was not considered a serious problem by the examiners. Standard t tests were 
calculated on the differences between correlated means described by Guilford“). 
The Pearson product-moment correlations were corrected for restriction of range in 
the present population. 


TaBLe 1. Comparison OF IQ Scores OF INSTITUTIONALIZED BRAIN DAMAGED CHILDREN ON THREE 
MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 











} 
Test N Mean IQ | o | Range of Mental Age 


Stanford Binet (L) 40 tsa 2-9 to 6-10 





Leitert 40 5.5 | 2-3 to 7-0 


Columbia* 40 57.3 15.09 | 3-1 to 12-0 














*Difference between means of Columbia and other measures significant at 1% level of confidence. 
tDifference between means of Leiter and Binet significant at 5% level of confidence. 


RESULTS 


The correlations obtained on this population were as follows: Binet vs. CMMS 
=.93, Binet vs. LIPS=.86, CMMS vs. LIPS=.85. While this compares favorably 
with past studies, correlation is only one cr.terion for measuring comparability of 
tests. Table 1 reveals a comparison of the mean scores of the present group. There 
was an average mean difference of nine IQ points in favor of the CMMS over the 
Binet and this difference was statistically significant at the one per cent level of con- 
fidence. The LIPS mean fell below the Binet mean by somewhat more than three 
1Q points, a difference significant at the five per cent level of confidence. Thus the 
means of all three measures differ at a statistically significant level from each other. 
It is also interesting to note that the CMMS yielded a much wider range of MA 
scores than did either of the other two tests. 


TABLE 2. DiscrEPANCY OF IQ Scores oF NON-VERBAL TESTS WITH STANFORD BINET (L.) 








No. of cases showing discrepancies with Binet in terms of IQ Scores 


———_,—---——..- -——_, ————,)s |). 


N Below | | +15& 
-15 -15 to-11 | -10 to -6 5to +5 |+6to +10 |+11 to +15) above 


Leiter 40 , | 19 | 





Columbia | 40 : | 6 


| 





Table 2 displays in more concrete fashion the trend of discrepancies between the 
Binet and the other two tests. Although the means of the Binet and LIPS could be 
considered statistically different, only twelve per cent of the cases deviated as much 
as fifteen IQ points from the Binet, and almost fifty per cent of the LIPS scores were 
within plus or minus five [Q points of the Binet. In contrast to this situation, thirty 
per cent o! the CMMS scores deviated from the Binet by fifteen or more IQ points 
and only fifteen percent of the cases were within plus or minus five IQ points of the 
Binet. There seems to be little doubt that there is a distinct lack of comparability 
between the Binet and the CMMS on the present population. 
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A further question was raised; namely, does the general mental level of the child 
have any influence on the amount of inter-test discrepancies? Table 3 reveals the re- 
lationship between discrepancies and mental level. The CMMS appears to agree 
fairly well with the Binet when the child has a Binet MA of less than 4-7. However, 
when the mental level is above that point, the discrepancies become quite marked 
until they reach an astounding average difference of nineteen months of mental age 
above the five and a half year level. In contrast to these findings, the LIPS seems to 
show its best agreement with the Binet above the four and a half year level and only 


becomes markedly discrepant with the Binet when the child is below that mental 
level. 


TaBLeE 3. RELATIONSHIP OF MENTAL LEVEL TO DISCREPANCIES IN MENTAL AGE ScorES BETWEEN 











Binet MA 4-8 to 5-5 


N=16 
Leiter | - -3.2 





o.4 





Columbia | 3. +10.9 





Discussion 

The present results strongly suggest that the Binet, CM MS, and LIPS are not 
comparable on the present population. This is particularly true of the LIPS when 
used on children below a Binet mental level of four and a half, and on the CMMS 
above that level. While this finding does not rule out the use of any of these instru- 
ments, it does emphasize the necessity of validating them independently of each 
other. 

It is difficult to understand why so much time is invested in developing a scale 
such as the CM MS only to have the crucial problem of validity shrugged off with a 
routine comparison with the Binet. Certainly the most important aspect of a test 
for exceptional children is that it validly measures or predicts some sort of vocational, 
social, or educational success or adjustment. These criteria have not been applied 
with sufficient rigor to the present non-verbal scales. 

Two major criticisms of the CMMS apart from this study may be mentioned. 
First, their standardization population seems to be selected exclusively from New 
York State, if not New York City. Second, the CMMS IQ scores are not directly 
comparable to the Binet (the authors recognize this) since the standard deviations 
for the CM MS average about four 1Q points greater than the Binet. All other things 
being equal, that would mean that we should have expected higher scores on the 
Binet than the CMMS for our group. That is, a position of —2 sigma on the normal 
distribution would be represented by a Binet 1Q of 68 but, theoretically, a CMMS 1Q 
of 60. Our results are directly contrary to this supposition and should make the prac- 
ticing clinician cautious in using these non-verbal scales to the exclusion of other 
measures. 

Is there any educational significance to cases with high intertest discrepancies? 
Do the scales predict educational or training aptitude? Are these results merely 
peculiar to our sample? These remain unanswered questions but it is hoped that 
some light will be shed on them when the total training experiment is completed. 


SUMMARY 


Forty institutionalized and mentally defective brain injured children with a 
CA range of 7 to 14 were given the Stanford Binet (L), the CMMS, and the LIPS. 
Results indicate the need for extreme caution in assuming comparability of test 
scores of these three measures on our present population. Some possible explanations 
for these discrepancies are briefly discussed. 
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PROBLEM 


One of the chronic problems in personality theory is that of the best way to 
conceptualize personality organization. Trait theorists have generally held that 
organization can be conceived in terms of generalized ways of perceiving and res- 
ponding to a class of situations. The organizing principle is derived from the learning 
process, so that functionally related habits become organized into higher-order habits. 
Different traits are relatively independent of one another. Type theorists, on the 
other hand, have argued for an over-all unity of personality, a Gestalt quality, such 
that all the parts have a certain necessary relationship to one another. The organ- 
izing principle may be derived either from learning or from heredity, but in either 
case it is assumed to cover a much more inclusive personality configuration than a 
specific trait. 

Freud proposed the classification of certain individuals as personality types on 
the basis of the relative dominance of anal fixations. He wrote: ““Among those whom 
one tries to help by means of psychoanalytic treatment, one very often meets with a 
type of character in which certain traits are very strongly marked while at the same 
time one’s attention is arrested by the behavior of these persons in regard to a certain 
bodily function ...”’ (1, p. 45, italics ours.) Freud later noted the existence of an ‘‘oral 
type” and this concept was elaborated by Abraham®?. Throughout the psycho- 
analytic literature we find phallic types, narcissistic types, early and late oral types, 
anal-retentive and anal-expulsive types, and so on.' It seems a legitimate deduction 
that, if a “‘type”’ is a functional, organized unity, then individuals classified into this 
type should show greater similarities to one another than to persons classified into 
other types. The technique of correlating persons, therefore, should be a suitable de- 
vice for testing the appropriateness of the type-theory. 

An instrument which is admirably adapted to testing the Freudian type-theory 
is Krout’s Personal Preference Scale (KPPS).“. The authors differentiate ten 
‘developmental stages” in personality growth, something of a refinement of orthodox 
theory, and provide ten test items presumed to be diagnostic of important influences 


1It is especially interesting to note that in his 1931 paper on “libidinal types” (Collected Works, 
Vol. V, 247-251), Freud used a totally different basis for postulating types, and completely ignored his 
earlier writings within the framework here described. 
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derived from each of these stages: infantile passive (“‘prenatal’’), oral sucking, oral 
sadistic, anal retentive, anal expulsive, narcissistic, feminine, masculine, intro- 
familial sublimation and social sublimation. Factor analyses of the intercorrelations 
of representative items from the ten subtests by Stagner, Lawson and Moffitt give 
encouraging although not entirely clear-cut support to the hypothesis that ten uni- 
fied trends in behavior are present and that they correspond roughly to the patterns 
theoretically derived by Krout and Tabin. Since the 100 items utilized by Krout and 
Tabin relate to the different “developmental stages” of Freudian theory, they should 
offer a suitable medium for testing the typological conception. Our statistical test 
is this: Persons selected as representatives of one type should correlate more highly 
among themselves than with persons selected as representatives of other types. 


PROCEDURE 


We first administered KPPS to 200 male students at the University of Illinois. 
These were scored and the three men who were lowest (most typical) on each subtest 
were selected as examples for the corresponding “type’’. KPPS has 100 items which 
were answered on a 5-step scale.? Pearson correlations were therefore computed be- 
tween each S and every other §, giving us a matrix of 435 coefficients. Inspection 
indicated some support for the prediction that the correlations within a “type” were 
higher than those between types. 

To test the significance of the difference we made use of an analysis of variance 
procedure suggested by Dr. L. J. Cronbach. This involved getting estimates of 
within-groups and between-groups variance. Since it would be improper to include 
the person’s correlation with himself, we included as within-groups data the person’s 
correlations with his two fellow-examples. These were transformed into Fisher’s z, as 
were the other coefficients used. To meet the requirement of independent data in 
the between-groups sum of squares, we included in our analysis only the correlation 
of one pair of subjects for each pair of types. To clarify: subject 1 was correlated with 
4,7, 10... 28; subject 2 was correlated with 5, 8, 11... 29; and subject 3 with 6, 
9,12...30. Thus, for the relationship of ‘“‘type A”’ to “type B’’, the three coefficients 
used would be 1-4, 2-5 and 3-6. For any given F-ratio, therefore, we would have 6 
sums of squares for within-variance and 3 sums of squares for between-variance. For 
within-groups variance there were 23 degrees of freedom, for between-groups, 5. 
This was further broken down into 1 for rows, 2 for columns and 2 for interaction. 

To test the prediction of significantly higher within-type correlation,’ we started 
with those types showing the highest mean intercorrelation within the type and the 
largest difference from the mean correlation with the 9 other types. The four highest 
types were tested. In every instance the F-ratios were non-significant, the highest F 

_ obtained being 2.03. This is well below the figure required for the 5“ level of sig- 


nificance. Since these were the four most favorable cases, the others were not 
analyzed. 


| }isCUSSION 


The data are interpreted as rejecung the hypothesis that a typological organiza- 
tion of personality is the best way of representing the functional relationships of 
these particular responses. In a broader way, they cast additional doubt upon the 
general Freudian typology, and in a still broader frame of reference, they bear on the 
general controversy as regards the legitimacy of type-theories of any kind. Ob- 
viously such extensions of the interpretation are very tentative. 

It may be argued by defenders of Freudian typology that our data do not sup- 
port the type-theory but that they are inadequate for a rejection of the hypothesis 
of psychosexual types. The typologist may hold that only relatively rare cases (prob- 


In the cuurent edition of the test, only a 3-step answer scale is utilized. The present analysis is 
based on cases from the same population reported by Stagner, Lawson and Moffitt). 

%More precisely, the test applies to the null hypothesis, that the mean correlations do not differ 
significantly. Our findings then indicate that the null hypothesis cannot be rejected. 
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ably neurotics) exemplify the type. To this we would reply that such rare instances 
may be only those special combinations of varying trends which must be expected, 
in accordance with probability theory, to occur occasionally in any population. We 
do not concede the appropriateness of using them to justify a theory of personality 
organization. Another objection may be that the items on KPPS are not adequate 
to define the types postulated. To this Krout and Tabin“ provide tentative answers 
in terms of the clinical derivation of the items. Such an objection, of course, can never 
be answered conclusively. 

Our interpretation is that the so-called oral erotic, phallic and other “types” 
are to be considered only as extremes of a trait continuum. An individual may very 
well experience over-gratification or deprivation at a specific stage of development, 
which may foster the establishment of fixed ways of perceiving and responding. These 
relatively persistent patterns become nuclei of organization around which later 
characteristics develop. However, the degree of generalization involved is quite re- 
stricted, and it is completely misleading to make such a trait the basis for a type- 
classification. The trait may be highly salient in therapy, or even in everyday ob- 
servation, but for the general population it is not a cardinal principle of personality 
organization around which other personal manifestations cluster in subsidiary 
structures. If the observer knows that a given subject is high on oral-eroticism, this 
knowledge does not provide a firm basis for predictions regarding other important 
traits of personality. 


SUMMARY 


1. It was hypothesized that, if Freud’s theory of personality types were valid, 
persons selected as examples of one type should intercorrelate among themselves 
significantly higher than with those selected as examples of other types. 

2. Using kKrout’s Personal Preference Scale as a measuring instrument, three 
men were chosen to exemplify each of ten “types.” 

3. Intercorrelations were computed among all cases. By an analysis of var- 
lance technique, a test was made of the hypothesis that the mean within-type cor- 
relation did not differ significantly from the mean between-types correlations. The 
statistical tests indicated no significant differences for any of these comparisons. 

4. The data are interpreted as casting doubt on the appropriateness of using 
typological formulations as proposed by Freud and some of his followers. A concept 
of independent traits corresponding to the various alleged “‘types’’ seemed to be more 
defensible. 
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RELIABILITY OF THE DESPERT FABLES, A STORY COMPLETION 
PROJECTIVE TEST FOR CHILDREN 
HELEN E. PEIXOTTO 


Catholic University of America 


INTRODUCTION 


The Despert Fables is a projective test of the content type which is particularly 
appropriate for children. It consists of a number of stories which the child must 
complete, thus each story ends with a question. The original set of incomplete stories 
was published by Diis®? and then was translated into English by the psychiatrist, 
Louise Despert“?. The technique was further modified and lengthened by Fine®?, 
and it is this last revision which has been used in this study. 

This test is particularly useful because it can be used with children as young as 
3 years of age—possibly younger. It is well known that the child’s first response to 
pictures is description. This is the successful response on the Stanford-Binet at the 
3) year level.! Between 3 and 4 years of age description is the developmentally 
normal type of response to pictures and, from 4 to 6, it may well represent retarda- 
tion rather than evasion to threatening stimuli. The story technique, therefore, has 
certain advantages over the more common thematic tests which use pictures for 
stimuli. In the Fables the child completes a story and thus reflects psychodynamic 
material and feelings relevant to a situation such as the story portrays. 

The present study is an attempt to investigate the reliability of the Fables. Be- 

cause of the structure of the test, 20 discrete Fables, the only type of reliability which 
is meaningful is that of consistency, i.e., will the test elicit the same information on 
successive administrations, all other things being equal. 


PROCEDURE 


The Fine revision of the Despert Fables was administered as a group test to 
classes three through eight in an elementary school.2) The 20 Fables were mimeo- 
graphed and below each Fable there were three blank lines for the child’s response. 
The instructions were printed at the top of each sheet and were also read to the class. 
The children were not told at the end of the first administration that they would be 
retested. The second administration was six weeks after the first. The instructions 
given were the same as for the previous administration. Questions were answered 
non-directively. 

The subjects were 177 middle class, white, normal children. Although there is a 
nominal tuition fee, the children are from the neighborhood and represent a fair 
cross-sample of the population. Table 1 gives the pertinent statistics for the sub- 
jects. 


TABLE 1. DESCRIPTION OF SUBJECTS 














Grades 3 4 5 6 7 | 8 Total 


























Girls 14 16 21 16 15 11 93 
Boys | 14 15 13 12 15 15 84 
Total ils 28 nt se Ee a ae 300 2% | 177 
has - - See | 8-9 yrs. S11. yrs. 10-11. yrs. | 11- 12 yrs. | 1l- 13. yrs. | 13-14 yrs. 





1On the other hand, a well known type of evasion used by both older children and adults when the 
stimulus material becomes threatening is that of description. 


2Campus School run by the Catholic University of America for teacher training and situated in 
Washington, D. C. 
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The technique used was the test-retest method for obtaining reliability. Thus 
the Fables are scored ‘‘same”’ or “different”? according to whether the child gave 
the same or a different response on the retest as he had given on the initial adminis- 
tration. In scoring these data one could demand identity in order to score the 
responses as ‘‘same’’ or one could be less rigorous and score a response as ‘“‘same”’ if 
the response on the retest represented the same psychodynamics as the response on 
the first test. For example, a Fable investigating dependency could have several 
responses which would be categorized as dependent or independent but would not, 
necessarily, be a verbatim repetition of each other. 

Therefore, the data were scored in two ways, first they were scored according to 
whether or not the response was a verbatim reproduction, and secondly, on those 
Fables failing to attain satisfactory reliability, whether or not the response repre- 
sented the same psychodynamics as given on the first administration of the test. In 
the first instance it is obvious that the criterion for scoring is sufficiently objective, 
that no subjective element would vitiate the results. The same cannot be said for 
the second method. There were instances where the particular dynamic formulation 
of the Fable was in question, others where the dynamics represented by a particular 
response was subject to interpretation. All Fables and possible responses were pre- 
sented to judges before the second scoring was undertaken. Five judges participated: 
two clinical psychologists and three graduate students in clinical psychology. Unani- 
mity was achieved regarding the psychodynamic most obvious for each Fable and 
the interpretation of responses. All of the judges were familiar with the Fables and 
were currently using them in a clinical setting. 


RESULTS 


It will be noted from Table 1 that the age span of the subjects is wide, 8 to 14 
years. It is well known that developmental changes in this period from middle child- 
hood to early adolescence are great. This is true in all areas of development: physi- 
cal, glandular and psychodynamic. Since different Fables assess different psycho- 
dynamics it was hypothesized that different Fables might elicit psychodynamic 
responses reliable at one age but not reliable at another age. Thus the reliability 
was found for the entire group and also for three age groups, 8-11 yrs; 10-12 yrs; 11-14 
yrs; or grades 3 and 4; 5 and 6; 7 and 8. The data for these analyses are presented in 
Table 2. 

Reliability was estimated by the Phi Coefficient. As indicated above, Phi Co- 
efficients were obtained for the group as a whole, and for the grades paired as shown 
in Table 2. Three things are obvious immediately from Table 2: first, in every in- 
stance the number of Fables showing significance of reliability above the 5‘, level is 
well above chance; second, the younger children give more reliable test performance 
than do the older children; and third, there is considerable variability among the 
Fables themselves. Fables 1, 2, 8 and 14 are either lacking in stability or are of very 
limited stability, while Fables 9, 11, 15, 16 and 20 can be considered reliable only for 
the youngest group of children. Fables 5, 12 and 15, on the other hand, are more 
reliable for the older children than for the younger children. Fable 4 is unique being 
reliable for the intermediate group, but not for the older or younger group. The other 
Fables, namely: 3, 6, 10, 13, 17 and 19 show adequate, across the board reliability, 
that is, seven of the Fables are reliable for all the age groups tested. 

As indicated above, it was not necessary to compute reliabilities for the entire 
group of twenty Fables according to the consistency of the dynamics expressed, but 
only for those which had not shown satisfactory reliability on verbatim responses. 
These Coefficients are given in the last column of Table 2, headed Dynamics. Since 
these results were so disappointing for the entire group, this was not attempted for 
the individual grades. In fact, little confidence seems to be added to the reliability 
of any Fable with the possible exception of the second, as a result of this analysis. 

An attempt was made to obtain a multiple Phi Coefficient“? but this was not 
successful. The resultant ¢; was .008 which is obviously insignificant. It was evi- 
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Tase 2. SIGNIFICANCE OF RELIABILITIES BASED ON TEST-RETEST OF FABLES 























Identical Responses | Dynamics 

Fables Grades 3-4 | Grades 5-6 Grades 7-8 Grades 3-8 | Grades 3-8 
1 | * | * | . * | 02 
2 . | : . | * | 1001 
3 | 001 | 001 | 001 | .0OL | 

4 * | 001 | * 001 

5 | . | 01 01 O01 

6 | 001 | 001 | 001 001 

7 001 | 001 | . 001 

8 | * | * * 05 |  .10 
9 | 001 | 05 * 001 

10 O01 | 01 05 001 

11 .O1 | 4 : 05 

12 ‘01s . 001 * 

13 001 | 001 | 01 001 

14 * * 05 7 01 
15 05 * 01 * 

16 01 . . .05 

17 | 001 01 001 001 

18 | 01 001 001 001 

19 | 001 01 001 001 
20 01 * * * 

No. Fables 

Reliable 14/70% | 11/55% 11/55% 14/70% 





*Denotes significance less than .05. 


dent that varying the combinations to obtain ¢; would give different results. Thus 
it may have been possible to manipulate the data in such a way that eventually one 
would have a significant coefficient. However, it was thought that reliability under 
these circumstances would have such little significance that this attempt was not 
pursued further. 


DISCUSSION 


Since we have used Fines®? revision of the Despert Fables we will limit a dis- 
cussion of the results to his interpretation of the twenty stimuli. According to his 
findings the test measures eight different psychodynamic variables. These are in- 
dicated in Table 3 to facilitate comparison with the previous Table. It is not felt 
that these variables are beyond dispute, but for the purpose of this study we can 
accept them as the basis of discussion. 


TaBLe 3. PsycHopYNAMICS MEASURED BY THE 
Various FaBies (AccorpinGc To R. FINe). 





Psychodynamic | Fables 
Dependency 1, 11, 14, 17 
Hostility 5, 8, 12 
Identification 4 
Sibling rivalry 6, 20 
Rejection 2,3 
Castration fears | 10 


Oedipus complex | 


15 
Fears and wishes 7, 9, 13, 16, 17, 19 





Where there is more than one stimulus associated with a particular variable or 
dynamic, in no case did we find 100°; reliability for this variable. Thus in the case 
of dependency, Fable 17 is the only one consistently reliable, while Fable 11 is re- 
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liable for youngest children. In the case of hostility, Fable 5 is reliable for the inter- 
mediate and older children while Fable 12 tests this variable reliably for the youngest 
and oldest children. Six of the Fables assess the patients ‘‘fears and wishes’. Of 
these six Fables 7, 9 and 16 are reliable for the youngest children, while Fables 13, 
18 and 19 are reliable for the entire age range tested. 

Sibling rivalry and parental rejection are presumably measured by two Fables 
each, Fables 6 and 20; and Fables 2 and 3 respectively. So far as reliability is con- 
cerned, Fables 6 and 3 meet the criterion in this study and, in fact, both are reliable 
for all the age groups. The other three variables or psychodynamics are associated 
with only one stimulus each. Concerning these the following observations can be 
made; Identification appears to be a reliable phenomenon with the intermediate age 
group only; castration fears are reliably assessed at all age levels but less so for the 
older than younger children; oedipal conflicts are expressed reliably by the youngest 
and oldest groups but more reliably by the oldest than the youngest group. 

The meaning of greater or less reliability in a response in regard to conflict is 
almost impossible of interpretation in a study of this kind. Individual followup and 
intensive individual work would be necessary to reach any meaningful conclusions on 
this point. One might surmise that those Fables which elicit the greatest reliability 
for a particular age are assessing a more conflictual area, and are doing so with greater 
success than the other Fables. It is interesting to note that each of Fine’s variables 
obtains significantly reliable responses from at least one age group. It would seem 
that the paucity of stimuli for certain of the variables may well be a more accurate 
explanation for this lack of reliability than the explanation that the variable is 
actually reliable with only one age. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Fine revision of the Despert Fables was administered in group form to 177 
school children in grades 3 - 8. The age span was 8 - 14 years. Six weeks later the 
same children were given the same test in the same way. Reliability was determined 
for each Fable by means of the Phi Coefficient. Fourteen or 70‘, of the Fables were 
found to have reliability at the 5°, level or better for the entire group of subjects. 
Younger children were more reliable or consistent in their responses than were the 
older children. The results are discussed according to the psychodynamic formulation 
of each Fable as proposed by Fine. 

From this study it may be concluded that 14 of the Fables give reliable results 
and that some Fables are reliable at certain ages and not at others. Thus, there is a 
different pattern of reliability according to the maturity of the subjects. If one feels 
that this kind of reliability is an important test characteristic, one would be justified 
in shortening the test and having different forms for different ages. In fact, the need 
for considerable revision of the test is indicated. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF RATINGS OF CASE HISTORIES* 
WILLIAM A. DETERLINE AND A. W. BENDIG 
University of Pittsburgh 


PROBLEM 


In the rating method, the task for the judge is to evaluate independently each 
stimulus against the constant standard of the descriptive phrases anchoring the rating 
scale categories, while in paired comparisons and ranking methods each stimulus is 
compared to the other stimuli in the set. This suggests that the ratings given to one 
stimulus will not be correlated with or influenced by the ratings given to the other 
stimuli, but this does not appear to be true in the practical rating situation. Guilford 
notes‘ PP. 522523) that successive ‘‘absolute” judgments are often correlated and 
Bendig“? found that the reliability of raters (average intercorrelation among the 
judges) is a positive function of the heterogeneity of the set of stimuli rated. Ham- 
lin concluded that the reliability and validity of clinical judgments are affected by 
characteristics of the stimuli presented and the total number of stimuli in the set. In 
rating clinical material, then, the rating given by a judge to one of the stimuli may 
influence and be influenced by his ratings of the other stimuli. If clinical ratings are 
interdependent, rather than independent, we might expect these dependency effects 
to increase as a function of the number of ratings elicited from each judge. 

Several studies of the reliability of global ratings of clinical case material @ *: 4) 
have used the common “randomized blocks” experimental design PP. 10) jin 
which each of the judges (blocks) rates all of the cases (treatments). Others“ !% 
have used an “incomplete blocks’ design: ». ?5%267) in which each of the judges 
rates only some of the total group of cases, with the assignment of particular combin- 
ations of cases to judges insuring that each judge rates the same number of cases and 
each case is rated by the same number of judges. Calvin has recently developed a 
series of experimental designs that permit testing the two hypotheses concerning the 
interdependence of clinical judgments expressed above. Calvin’s ‘“‘doubly balanced 
incomplete blocks” designs place two restrictions on the selection of combinations of 
cases to be presented to the single judges: (a) each possible pair of cases is presented 
to the same number of judges, and (b) each possible triplet combination of three 
cases is presented to the same number of judges. Designs are given“: PP. 8*88) jin 
which the total number of cases ranges from 8 to 16 and the number of cases rated 
by each judge varies from 4 to 8. The analysis of variance model for these designs 
permits the isolation and testing for significance not only of the usual mean square 
for differences between treatments (cases) but also a mean square for correlation 
effects (interdependence between successive ratings by the same judge.) 

The plan of the present study was to have three groups of judges make global 
judgments of the adjustment level of the behavior of clinical patients reported in 
abstracted case histories. A total of ten case histories was used and following the 
“doubly balanced incomplete block design’’ patterns each judge in the first group 
was given only four cases to rate, the second group received five cases while each 
judge in the third group rated six case histories. The significance of the interdepend- 
ence measure was tested within each of the three groups of judges and the magnitude 
of this correlation effect was compared between groups to discover whether the inter- 
dependency between the ratings is a positive function of the number of cases rated 
by a judge. This measure of interdependence will be referred to as the ‘““dependency- 
factor’’. 


PROCEDURE 


Stimuli. The stimuli used were ten abstracted case histories of male adults whose 
level of adjustment had been described by psychiatrists as ranging from relatively 


*This paper is based on a thesis submitted by the first author to the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science and 
was directed by the second author. 
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normal to psychotic. The case histories were one to two pages in length and have 
been used in several previous studies®: *?. 


Designs. From the series of designs presented by Calvin“ »». **88) three designs 
where the total number of stimuli is ten, were selected for use in this study. Table 1 
lists the characteristics of each of the three designs. Each design specifies which of 
the ten stimuli are to be presented to a given judge and a separate booklet containing 
the appropriate combination of four, five, or six case histories was assembled for 
each of the 96 raters. 


TABLE 1. SPECIFICATIONS OF DouBLy BALANCED INCOMPLETE BLocK DESIGNS 


7 : | ‘ | : 
Description Design A | Design B | Design C 





Number of case histories 10 10 
Number of case histories per rater + 6 
Number of raters 30 j 30 
Number of ratings per case history 12 18 
Number of times each pair is together | + 10 
Number of times each triplet is together | 1 5 
| 





Scale. The judges were asked to rate the adjustment level of the individuals described 
in the case histories in terms of a seven-point scale, verbally anchored with the phrases 
“slightly maladjusted”’, ‘‘moderately maladjusted,” and “‘extremely maladjusted”’ at 
categories one, four and seven respectively. Categories two, three, five and six were 
unanchored. This scale is identical with those used in previous studies: *» 4). The 
scale was presented on a booklet face sheet which contained the instructions re- 
questing the judges to make their ratings in terms of the scale only, to record each 
rating as they finished reading the individual case histories, and not to go back and 
change any early rating after reading later case histories. 


Subjects. The judges were 96 undergraduate students in introductory, social and 
educational psychology classes with the Ss randomly assigned to one of the three 
rater groups. The case history booklets were distributed at one class session and the 
rating judgments collected at a subsequent class period. Previous studies: *) have 
shown that the reliability of undergraduate Ss rating these case histories is compar- 
able to that of graduate students rating the same cases and that their judgments 
correlate highly with psychiatric ratings. 
RESULTS 

The ratings were analyzed according to Calvin’s analysis of variance procedure 
and the results for each of the three designs appear in Table 2. The methods previous- 
ly used: *» 4) were applied to the mean squares from the analysis of variance to ob- 
tain estimates of rater reliability and these estimates also appear in Table 2. Rater 
reliability is the average intercorrelation among the Ss in rating the cases. 


TaBLe 2. ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF CasE History RatINGs. 








| Design A Design B Design C 





Source of variation df. M/S. F £. MS. F £. MS. F 4 








Raters (unadj.) 29 3.32 3! 2.03 3.46 
Case histories (adj.) 9 27.99 14.28* 53.69 47.09% | 9 52.49 54.03* 
Dependency Factor (adj.) 36 .95 .49 .94 .82 1.96 
Error 45 1.96 c 1.14 .97 





Rater Reliability 5 By By f. 








‘Significant at the .01 level. 
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The mean square for case histories was the only one that was significant in all 
three analyses, indicating that in each group the raters reliably discriminated differ- 
ent adjustment levels among the ten case histories. 

The adjusted dependency factor variance is not significant in either design A or 
B (block size four and five respectively), but reaches a figure that is significant at the 
.O1 level in design C (block size six). Table 2 indicates a positive relationship be- 
tween number of ratings and the size of the dependency factor. 

Individual rater reliability (interjudge reliability) became larger with increasing 
numbers of cases rated. Since this reliability measure is based on data which are 
clear of inter-rating dependency effects, it appears that reliability increases as a 
function of the additional case histories rated. Rater reliability for designs B and C 


was comparable in magnitude to that found when all ten cases were rated by each 
§®, 


DISCUSSION 


Our results indicate that clinical judgments are not independent, but show an 
interactive effect. Any single rating judgment is influenced by other similar judg- 
ments elicited from the 8 and there is some evidence that the interdependence of 
these judgments is a positive growth function of the number of similar judgments 
made. When four or five case histories were presented to the Ss the mean square for 
this dependency factor was not statistically significant, but did become significant 
when each § rated six cases. Calvin“: °- ™ suggests that the interstimulus correlation 
effects may decrease when more stimuli are rated by each judge, but our results sug- 
gest that the opposite is true. It is easy to see how these effects could summate. If 
only two cases are rated by each judge then the rating of case number one is in- 
fluenced only by the rating given case number two, and vice versa. However, if 
three cases are rated, then case one is influenced by both cases two and three. Ap- 
parently these case interactive effects are operative even when only a few cases are 
given each 8, but on.y become important or statistically significant when more than 
five cases are rated by each judge. 

It is interesting to note that rater reliability when five or six cases were rated by 
each S was slightly smaller or about the same size as those reported when all ten 
cases were rated by each judge ®: *), but was lower when only four cases were judged. 
This suggests that there is a positive negatively accelerated relation between number 
of ratings per judge and rater reliability. Rater reliability apparently increases 
markedly between four and five cases per judge, increases slightly between five and 
six cases, and may remain constant or increase slightly between six and ten cases 
per 8S. This suggested relationship should be tested in another sample since our ob- 
tained rater reliabilities are influenced by considerable sampling error. It may be 
that any increased reliability with greater numbers of cases per judge is offset by 
the growth of the interstimulus dependency factor or by what Hamlin? calls “rater 
demoralization and fatigue.”’ 

One caution must be noted in generalizing our results. We used introductory 
psychology students as our judges and our conclusions as to the growth of the de- 
pendency factor in ratings may not apply to experienced clinicians. Previous research 
has indicated that undergraduate Ss are as reliable and valid in making global judg- 
ments of adjustment from case history material as are graduate students in psycho- 
logy when longer rating scales are used“) and when they rate the same set of case 
histories used in the present study °?. 


SUMMARY 


Three groups of undergraduate students (N =96) rated clinical case histories for 
adjustment level with each S rating either four, five, or six cases. The ratings were 
analyzed to yield measures of rater reliability and interstimulus dependency effects. 
Rater reliability was low (r=.52) for the judges rating four cases, but higher (r =.72 
and .75) for those rating five or six cases. The interdependency among the ratings 
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was insignificant for the four and five case groups, but significant at the .05 level for 
the six-case Ss. It was concluded that clinical judgments are not independent, but 
each judgment is influenced by the other ratings made by the judge, and the correla- 
tion between the successive judgments made by an § is a positive function of the 
number of judgments elicited. 
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A BENDER-GESTALT DIAGNOSTIC VALIDITY STUDY! 
JOHN A. BOWLAND AND HERDIS L. DEABLER 
University of Florida VA Hospital, Gulfport, Miss. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since Bender? published her monograph in 1938, the Bender-Gestalt (B-G) has 
been investigated from two main points of view. One approach has been to formulate 
tentative statements concerning its use as a qualitatively interpreted projective 
technique. The other main approach has been to establish the validity of an ob- 
jective scoring system which is quantifiable and thus subject to statistical analysis. 
The present study utilizes both qualitative and quantitative ratings of initial and 
repeat B-G performances of normals, neurotics, schizophrenics and organics. The 
interdependent purposes of the investigation are as follows: 

1. To determine the functional relationships between and within diagnostic 
groups, and between and within B-G initial and repeat performances as measured by 
Pascal-Suttell “ scores. 


2. To determine the diagnostic validity of B-G performances, utilizing both 
qualitative and quantitative ratings. 


PROCEDURE 


The experimental group consisted of 80 male subjects including 20 “normals” 
and 60 subjects from a VA neuropsychiatric hospital. Group I, 20 normals, was com- 
posed of random selections from a population of 42 hospital employees and students 
in an adult education class. This population of 42 had been rated “normal” on the 
basis of screening test data evaluated by the staff psychologist supervising admission 


1The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. Rayford T. Saucer, V. A. H., Gulfport, and 
Melvin Zax, University of Tennessee, for their pertinent suggestions concerning statistical analysis. 
2From the Veterans Administration Hospital, Gulfport, Miss. 
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testing. Groups II, III and IV consisted of 20 neurotics, 20 schizophrenics and 20 
organics for whom diagnosis by the psychiatric staff was made and which was in 
agreement with over-all psychological testing reports. 

The B-G records, 2 for each subject, were the first and last tests of a 2% hour 
admission screening battery administered to groups of 8 to 12. Group instructions 
were given, repeated individually when necessary, with each S having a set of B-G 
cards. 

The records for all subjects were secured by a staff psychologist who did not 
participate in the rating or scoring. Each pair of records was assigned a code number 
and individual records were identifiable only as the initial or repeat performance. 
The pairs were stapled together, randomized and presented to each judge in the same 
order. 

The clinical or subjective ratings were made by seven staff psychologists and 
advanced psychology trainees. Each rater was provided with a list of 80 coded num- 
bers, corresponding to the order of presentation of pairs of records, wherein he could 
check ‘‘normal,”’ ‘‘neurotic,” “schizophrenic” or “‘organic.”’ Instructions were to 
consider each pair as independently as possible, 7.e., the judge was neither to rank 
them nor distribute them into four piles, nor to consider total number in each group. 

Fach record was also scored quantitatively by the Pascal-Suttell method under 
the same condition of anonymity. The raw scores for each pair of records were aver- 
aged and the resultant 80 mean scores ranked. These ranked scores were in turn 
divided into quartiles. The first quartile (the 20 ‘“‘best’’ scores) were rated as ‘‘norm- 
al,” the second as “neurotic,” the third as ‘‘schizophrenic”’ and the fourth as “or- 
ganic.”’ 

Purpose 1, determining the relationships between and within the various groups 
and between and within the initial and repeat B-G performances, was carried out by 
a complex analysis of variance. 

Purpose 2, determining the diagnostic predictability for each method of rating, 
was carried out by calculating a T ratio between the percentage of mean correct rat- 
ings obtained by the seven judges and the expected percentage, and between the 


percentage of correct ratings obtained by the quantitative method and the expected 
percentage. 


RESULTS 


1. The diagnostic groups’ performances, in raw Pascal-Suttell scores, reflected 
a rank-order correlation such that the more severe the disorder, the higher the mean 
and the greater the variance. Table 1 shows the means and variances fox each group, 
computed from the average of initial and repeat test deviation scores. Since this cor- 
relation was likely to violate the condition of independence of mean squares, neces- 
sary for an analysis of variance, the data were subjected to a square root transforma- 
tion.’ The results of the complex analysis of variance are shown in Table 2. The two 


rows represent Test 1 and Test 2 scores. The four columns represent the scores of 
Groups I-IV. 


TaBLeE 1. Deviation Scores ON Test 1 AND Test 2 By Groups I-IV 1N 
MEANS AND VARIANCES 








Group Number Means __—‘ Variance 








I Normals 20 16.4 174.0 

II Neurotics 20 28.1 315.4 
III Schizophrenics 20 42.8 497.0 
IV Organics 20 80.0 3446.6 





’While the square root transformation of data is statistically valid, there is some question as to 
how meaningful manipulations of transformed data are for routine clinical use. A non-parametric 
analysis of the raw data was incidentally performed®). The results, available on request, are entirely 
consistent with those of the analysis of variance. 
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TABLE 2. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 








Source of Variance Sum of Squares DF Mean Square F 





Rows a 1 .26 - 
Columns 522.96 3 174.32 60.14 
Interaction a 3 13 — 
Within 438 . 75 152 2.88 
Total 961.: 





‘Significant beyond .001. 


Table 2 demonstrates the columns to be the major source of variance. Since the 
interaction variance was smaller than the within variance, the latter was used as the 
error term. The ratio of column variance to within variance, with 3 and 152 degrees 
of freedom, yields an F of 60.1, significant beyond the probability level of .001. 
Neither rows nor interaction are significant sources of variance. These results mean 
that the Null hypothesis of no true differences between the means of Group I-IV may 
be rejected at a high level of confidence. The group performances on Test 1 did not 
differ significantly from those on Test 2. 

2. Of a total of 80 ratings made by the Pascal-Suttell scoring system, means 
of initial and repeat tests ranked in quartiles, the obtained number of correct diag- 
noses was 40, compared with an expected chance frequency of 20; T equals 3.5. The 
7 judges’ mean number of correct ratings was 39.6, compared with the same chance 
frequency of 20 out of 80; T equals 3.5. The frequency of correct ratings by either 
method exceeds the chance expectation beyond the probability of .001. 

The mean performance of normals, neurotics, and schizophrenics are comparable 
to the performance of Pascal and Suttell’s normative groups of (high school) non- 
patients, psychoneurotics and psychotics. The mean raw scores differ only 1-5 
points. The differences in performance obtaining from individual and group ad- 
ministration of the B-G appear to be negligible. 


SUMMARY 


1. One hundred and sixty B-G tests, two for each of 20 normals, 20 neurotics, 
20 schizophrenics and 20 organics, were obtained. They were the first and last tests 
of a two and one-half hour group screening battery. 


2. An analysis of variance was computed to determine the differences between 
and within diagnostic groups, between and within the initial and repeat perform- 
ances. The differences between groups were significant at a high level of confidence. 
The quantitative differences between initial and repeat tests were not statistically 
significant. 

3. Each pair of B-G tests was evaluated as the performance of a normal, 
schizophrenic or organic by qualitative and quantitative methods. Either method 
obtained successful diagnoses significantly better than chance. 
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RORSCHACH CARD REJECTION IN NORMAL AND 
PSYCHIATRIC GROUPS! 


BOYD D. SISSON EARL 8S. TAULBEE 


University of Nebraska VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Omaha and 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine 
AND 


CHARLES O. GASTON 
University of Houston 


PROBLEM 


Even with the voluminous research which has been devoted to the Rorschach 
test, there has been little more than speculative or indirect reference to the sig- 
nificance of Rorschach card rejection by subjects. In the main, these considerations 
of rejection have been products or observations of grosser Rorschach test appraisals, 
yet rejection is attributed interpretative significance. For example, Beck? states 
that individuals will show trends to rejection because of their fearful needs for cer- 
tainty; however, they seldom reject as the fear of not responding is just as cogently 
threatening. Klopfer and Kelley“) emphasize the significance of rejection in terms 
of the specific card(s) rejected. On the other hand, Brussel et al.“ state: ‘“Rejection 
of cards: This does not occur in normal adults. Rejection is highest in schizophrenic 
cases and may happen in any card. Rejection of colored cards—and on occasion of 
highly-shaded cards—occurs in the psychoneurotics. Mental defectives may reject 
the more complicated cards such as IX. Any rejection is cause for suspicion.’’ Miale 
and Harrower-Erickson report from their study of 43 neurotics and 20 normals 
that refusals to one or more cards occurred in 47°7, of the neurotics but was absent 
in the normals. 

One study dealing specifically with Rorschach card rejection is a recent one con- 
ducted by Mensh and Matarazzo, who note the scarcity of systematic investiga- 
tions related to this topic and report data on rejection in psychodiagnosis and its 
relationship to other personality characteristics. The present study was designed 
partly as a cross-validation of Mensh and Matarazzo’s findings, and, in addition, to 
extend the data on this aspect of Rorschach test behavior by including a sizeable 
group of normal adults as well as normal and mentally defective children. 


Stupy 


The subjects consisted of 190 normal, 72 neurotics, and 128 schizophrenic 
adults, and 200 normal and 44 mentally defective children. The neurotics and 
schizophrenics were VA hospital inpatients diagnosed by the psychiatric staff; the 
mental defectives were institutionalized; the normal subjects were residents of a 
small midwestern community? located in the same geographical locale from which 
the patients came. 

The Rorschach test was individually administered to all subjects, following the 
procedure of the Beck system“), and the protocols were analyzed to determine the 
occurrence of card rejections. 


REsULTS 
The normal and mentally defective groups consisted of both males and females, 
and analysis to determine sex differences with respect to the number of individuals 
rejecting one or more cards revealed no significant difference. Therefore, the data for 


males and females were combined. Table 1 presents the subject groups, identifying 
information, and rejection information. 


1From the Veterans Administration Hospital, Omaha, Nebraska. 


?The records were from a study conducted under the supervision of Dr. Marshall R. Jones and 
supported by the University of Nebraska Research Council. 
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TasLe 1. Supsects, AGE, Response ToTat, AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Cases REJECTING 
RorscHacH Carbs 








Age R Cases 
Rejecting 


Groups ’ Mean 


Mean ; No. 


7, 
/0 


ADULTS 
Normals ¢ 39. 10. | 27.40 >. 2 33 i. 
Males .: 
Females 
Neurotics 2 32. - 22.30 24 33.: 
Schizophrenics 28 29. 5. 25.66 41 


CHILDREN 
Normals 2 12. } 3.1 26.82 
Males 
Females 
Mental Defectives 2. 2. 13.60 
Males 2 
Females 





Chi square tests of differences* between the number of cases rejecting in the 
different groups reveal significant differences between the normals and neurotics 
(X? = 7.81, P<.01) and the normals and schizophrenics (X? = 9.21, P<.01). How- 
ever, the difference between neurotics and schizophrenics did not approach a level 
of conventional significance. Within the children’s group, the number of cases re- 
jecting among the mental defectives is significantly greater than the number among 
the normal children (X? = 5.42, P< .02). Arbitrary division of the normal children 
into those 12 years of age and below as compared with those 13 years and above does 
not show a significant difference for number of cases rejecting. 

As can be seen in Table 1, the groups are not matched for age and number of 
Rorschach responses. In an effort to control possible variance due to these two 
factors, subgroups for each of the adult classifications—117 normals, 65 neurotics, 
and 100 schizophrenics—were selected from the total groups for the purpose of ob- 
taining matched samples on mean age and response total, eliminating those records 
with less than 10 responses. Further, based on education data of 43 of the neurotics 
and 82 of the schizophrenics they were matched for educational level. Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale scores on 20 of the neurotics and 67 schizophrenics show 
them to be matched on IQ. The mean education (neurotics 10.67; schizophrenics 
11.67) and mean 1Qs (neurotics 105.35; schizophrenics 103.52) suggest as well that 
the normals are probably similar in these respects based on average normal educa- 
tion and IQ expectancy. 

Analysis of the individual card rejections for the unmatched groups reveals that 
schizophrenics reject cards V, VII, VIII, IX and X, and neurotics card IX, signi- 
ficantly more often than normals (Table 2). However, these differences, with the 
exception of card X between the schizophrenics and normals, were not found among 
the matched groups. The unmatched groups were compared with respect to the 
number of individuals rejecting zero or one card versus two or more and zero to two 
cards versus three or more. The findings indicate that in both instances the schizo- 
pbrenies rejected significantly more cards than did the normals; the neurotics re- 
jected more than the normals only when considering the number of cases rejecting 
zero or one card versus two or more. The schizophrenics did not reject significantly 
more than the neurotics in either of the comparisons. When the same analysis of the 
data is made using the matched groups there are no significant differences. Thus 
it can be seen that when the groups are matched the only significant difference re- 


‘In all instances where a cell frequency was five or less Fisher’s “exact method” was employed. 
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maining with respect to all rejection data is the more frequent rejection of card X 
by schizophrenics than by normals. 

The Rorschach tests were administered to the majority of the normal subjects 
by three examiners, two males and one female, and to the majority of the pathologi- 
cal groups by three examiners, including two of the authors (B. 8. and E. T.). No 
significant differences were found among the six examiners with respect to the num- 
ber of their cases rejecting. 


DISCUSSION 


The above findings, essentially in agreement with those reported by Mensh and 
Matarazzo, are viewed by the authors as evidence that Rorschach card rejection has 
little or no diagnostic significance in terms of the common nosological disorder cate- 
gories. We feel that the inclusion in our samples of sizeable normal adult and child- 
ren’s groups particularly emphasizes this view. These findings, however, do not 
suggest that rejection is without behavioral significance. It would appear that card 
rejection is more likely to be related to personality variables which cut across the 
broad diagnostic classifications. 


SUMMARY 


The Rorschach protocols of 634 subjects, representing groups of normal, neu- 
rotic and schizophrenic adults, and normal and mentally defective children, were 
analyzed for the occurrence of card rejections. For the adult population no signi- 
ficant differences in number of cases rejecting were obtained in the matched groups. 
However, in the unmatched samples the normals rejected significantly less often 
than did the neurotics and schizophrenics, although the latter two groups did not 
differ significantly from each other. Among the children, significantly more mental 
defectives rejected cards than did their normal age-peers. 
fe The only significant difference for individual card rejection obtained in both the 
matched and unmatched groups occurred between the normal and schizophrenic 
adults on card X, with more instances of rejection among the latter group. Com- 
parison of six examiners showed no significant examiner variation with respect to 
number of their cases rejecting. 

The findings are viewed as evidence that the phenomenon of Rorschach card 
rejection is of little value in terms of broad psychodiagnostic differentiation. The 
results do not preclude the possibility that there is personality significance in card 
rejection behavior. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE ABILITY OF NORMAL AND BRAIN INJURED 
SUBJECTS TO PRODUCE ADDITIONAL RESPONSES ON A SECOND 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE RORSCHACH TEST* 


LEONARD WEINER AND EARL BROWN 
University of Kansas Wadsworth V. A. Hospital 
BERT KAPLAN 


University of Kansas 


PROBLEM 


In a recent study, Kaplan and Berger®? demonstrated that a group of college 
students were able to produce large numbers of Rorschach responses in addition to 
those given on a first administration. These workers gave the test, in a group situa- 
tion, four times, but on the second, third and fourth administrations their subjects 
were asked to report only new responses and to omit mention of any they had given 
before. The first administration produced an average of 34 responses, the second 24, 
the third 21 and the fourth 24. The conclusion was that the initial Rorschach res- 
ponses of normal subjects constitute only a sample of a much larger universe of 
responses which they are capable of giving. In interpreting their results, Kaplan and 
Berger raise two questions, first whether their findings can be generalized to popula- 
tions other than college students who are noted for their high productivity on the 
Rorschach, and second whether the number of responses produced on a first admin- 
istration of the test is really related to capacity. 

The present study sought to discover whether individuals with an incapacity 
which is known to be related to the ability to give many Rorschach responses would 
be able to produce substantial numbers of new responses on a second administration. 
The subjects chosen had organic brain injury and it was predicted that in view of 
this group’s difficulty in shifting and reorganizing perceptual stimuli, they would 
not be able to do so. This result would help to anchor the phenomenon described by 
Kaplan and Berger by demonstrating that the ability to give additional Rorschach 
responses is not independent of capacity. In addition, there was the possibility that 
the new procedure would be of help with the difficult diagnostic task of distinguishing 
normal individuals from those with organic brain impairment. Finally, the perform- 
ance of the control group of normal subjects would enable us to tell whether the 
phenomenon under study is limited to populations of high intellectual levels or 
exists at other levels as well. 

PROCEDURE 

Two groups of ten subjects each were used. The experimental group consisted 
of individuals who had suffered an organic injury to the brain at least six but not 
more than 24 months prior to testing. Each prospective subject was administered 
the Trail Making Test, a test which in the words of Partington and Leiter“? in- 
volves “integration of previously learned material into a relatively complex pattern 
of response requiring shifts and fluctuations in attention, ... retention, recall, organ- 
ization and synthesis”. Only those subjects who were unable to complete the test 
without error were included in the experimental group. Two of the subjects selected 
for the experiment passed the test and were not used. The mean age of the subjects 
in the group was 45.6 years and the mean number of years of education was 12.2. The 
control group was composed of normal individuals and included eight fracture cases, 
1 poliomyelitis case and 1 arthritis case. This group was matched to the experi- 
mental group in age and education. All of these subjects were able to pass the Trail 
Making Test without error. All subjects were male and participated on a voluntary 
basis. Of those solicited only two individuals refused to participate. 


*The data for this study were collected with the cooperation of members of the staff of Wads- 
worth V. A. Hospital, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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Each subject was presented the ten cards in the usual manner with the instruc- 
tions following those recommended by Klopfer®. However, each subject was asked 
to retain the card for at least 60 seconds and after the first three cards was asked if he 
could see anything else. The inquiry was altered in that the subjects were asked to 
indicate the locations of their responses only. They were told to feel free to add new 
responses and asked specifically after each card if they could see anything new. No 
additional responses were forthcoming in either group. Two days later the subjects 
were recalled and told that they would be given the test a second time, and that this 
time they were to attempt to give as many new and different responses as possible. 
This instruction was repeated prior to the presentation of each card. 


RESULTS 

The results of the experiment in Table 1 indicate that normal and experimental 
subjects produced on the average almost the same number of responses on the initial 
administration. On the second administration, however, the control group had an 
increment of 86°, , whereas the experimental group was able to produce an increment 
of only 17°,. The mean number of responses for the control group was 11.6 on the 
first administration and 10.0 on the second. For the experimental group, the mean 
number of responses was 11.7 on the first administration and 2.0 on the second. The 
difference between the means of responses on the second administration in the two 
groups is significant at the .001 level. 


TaBLe 1. THe NumBer or RESPONSES BY THE MATCHED INDIVIDUALS 
ON THE First aND Seconp ADMINISTRATIONS OF THE RorscHacH TEs? 


Group C | Group E 
Pairs of | Admin. Admin. 
8's I II I 











—_ 


9 


1 
2 1 
3 2 
+ 2 
5 2 
6 6 
7 3 
8 1 
9 3 
0 


— 


10 


~ 





Total 
Responses 116 100 117 
X’s: 11.6 10.0 11.7 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The results indicate that brain injured patients were able to produce only a few 
additional responses on a second administration of the Rorschach in contrast to the 
normal individuals who produced many new ones. This suggests that capacity can 
impose sharp limits on Rorschach responsivity, at least when the incapacity is well 
defined and unusually low. While it is not inconceivable that with altered experi- 
mental conditions and increased motivation, the brain injured subjects could pro- 
duce some additional responses, the relative lack of variation in the number produced 
on the second performance suggests that capacity has been a limiting factor. It may 
be questioned whether this is a very surprising conclusion. However, in the light of 
Kaplan and Berger’s findings that there is, in normal college subjects, a very great 
disparity between performance and capacity, it is important to know that in the 

brain injured patients, at least, there is not this disparity. 
In addition, the substantial productivity of the control group on the second per- 
formance indicates that this phenomenon is not limited to groups with specially 
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high ability or motivation. It suggests instead that even where clinicians expect to 
find very low Rorschach productivity, as in hospital populations, the capacity ex- 
ceeds performance and hope is therefore offered that by a more appropriate structur- 
ing of the test situation, richer and more numerous responses might be elicited and 
the test could become more useful. 

Finally, the procedure seems to offer some promise as a diagnostic tool. An ex- 
amination of the Rorschach records themselves reveals that while a few of the test 
records of the brain injured patients are readily recognizable as such, it is difficult or 
impossible to distinguish the majority of cases from the normal records. The second 
performances, however, can be very clearly distinguished simply in terms of the 
number of new responses produced. Of the 20 subjects in the study, only two could 
not be placed in the correct group by this criterion. It appears to be much easier to 
correctly diagnose brain injury on the basis of the second performance on the Ror- 
schach Test than on the first performance. The present study is, of course, only sug- 
gestive. Many more subjects of more heterogeneous types are needed before it is 
known whether this procedure will prove useful in actual clinical work. 
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GALVANIC SKIN CONDUCTANCE AS A FUNCTION 
OF SUCCESSIVE INTERVIEWS 
BARCLAY MARTIN 


University of Wisconsin 


As part of an exploratory study designed to assay the possibilities of a more 
controlled approach to the investigation of psychotherapy, galvanic skin conduct- 
ance measures were obtained in successive interviews with the same subjects. This 
report is concerned with the findings in regard to these skin conductance measures. 
Previous findings based on the analysis of individual records by Light? and Bixen- 
stine®? suggest that palmar sweating as measured by a colorometric procedure may 
be a reasonably valid index of tension changes during the process of psychotherapy. 
Other findings outside the context of psychotherapy also suggest that changes in 
skin conductance as measured by the more conventional GSR apparatus may be use- 
ful as an indicator of changes in tension level, activity level or ‘“‘anxiety,” the parti- 
cular label employed varying with the experimenter“: 4 5 ®). As was the case with 
the above mentioned studies the interest in this research was in the base level of skin 
conductance rather than the transient changes known as the galvanic skin reflex. 


1Technically the term conductance is not appropriate here since the reciprocal of the resistance 
taken out of the bridge circuit to balance the S does not directly reflect the pure resistance of the skin 
but is also affected by reactance due to capacitance since AC current is used. The measurement as 
obtained is operationally defined though, and this inaccuracy in terminology from the point of view of 
electrical engineering probably does not affect the pyschological meaning of the results. 
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PROCEDURE 


Two undergraduate summer school classes of 86 and 52 students respectively 
were given the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale during their regular class hour. In 
addition E asked that any student who would be interested in participating in five 
successive ‘“‘interview-like” sessions to so indicate by placing a particular mark on 
the test answer sheet. All Ss who scored 22 « higher on the Taylor Anxiety Scale 
and who volunteered for the “‘interview-li}e ssions were seen for an initial session 
by E. In this initial session finger electro were put on the § and readings of gal- 
vanic skin conductance taken at specified Limes. The apparatus used to measure skin 
conductance was an AC circuit designed by Grant“. Dry stainless steel finger 
electrodes were used. The session began with five minutes of relaxation followed by 
the Wechsler-Bellevue memory for digits forward item, followed by a 15-minute 
interview, followed by 15 minutes of free association, followed by five minutes of re- 
laxation. The interview proceeded in a relatively nondirective fashion after an initial 
request for S to tell something about himself. In the free association period S was 
asked simply to say what came to mind no matter how trivial, embarrassing, etc., 
the thought might be; in other words, the classical free association instructions. At 
the end of the session the S was asked if he would like to come back for four more 
sessions similar to this one, now that he had a better idea of what was involved. All 
indicated that they would like to do so. 

Pairs of Ss were then matched as closely as possible on the following measures: 
(1) Taylor Anxiety Scale, (2) log skin conductance in first five minutes of relaxation, 
and (3) the maximum change in log skin conductance during the memory for digits 
task from the base level of the initial relaxation period. This latter measure was in- 
tended to give some indication of general GSR reactivity. It was possible to obtain 
10 fairly closely matched pairs which were then split randomly into experimental and 
control groups. The means and sigmas for the two groups are shown in Table 1. The 
experimental group was composed of 8 women and 2 men, the control group of 7 
women and 3 men. 


Tape 1. MEANS AND SIGMAS FoR EXPERIMENTAL AND Controu Groups 


Measures Experimental Control 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 





Taylor Anxiety 29.2 4.0 29.5 4.1 

Log conductance, 1.333 1.116 | 1.323 1.081 
relaxation 

Change log conductance, | 1.123 1.043 1.136 1.090 
memory for digits 





Note: Conductance is measured in micro-mhos. 


Each S was now seen for 4 more sessions. The sessions for the 10 experimental 
Ss were conducted as follows: 5 minutes relaxation, 15 min. free association, 15 min. 
discussion, 5 min. relaxation. For the 10 control group Ss the sessions were as follows: 
5 min. relaxation, 15 min. free association, 15 minutes listening to own associations 
played back to them, 5 minutes relaxation. Readings of galvanic skin conductance 
were taken every minute during relaxation periods and every five minutes during 
free association period, discussion period and listening to own association period. 


RESULTS 
The results in regard to galvanic skin conductance are illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
unit of measurement used was log conductance so that decreasing curves indicate 
increasing resistance or psychologically decreasing ‘‘tension.”’ 
Alexander’s method of trend analysis“? was applied to the curves obtained for 
the free association periods, and group means were found to be significantly different, 
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Fia. 1. Skin CONDUCTANCE AS A 
FUNCTION OF SUCCESSIVE SESSIONS. 


p< .01, and the overall slope of both groups combined was significant, p < .05; 
however, the difference between group slopes was not significant. The difference be- 
tween group means should be interpreted cautiously since it is apparent that the 
experimental group decreased considerably more than the control group between the 
initial session and the first session with no difference in treatment. The tendency for 
skin conductance to decrease as a function of successive sessions is, however, a 
relatively unambiguous finding, and is even more striking if the initial session is in- 
cluded in the curves. 

The curves for skin conductance during the beginning relaxation period do not 
show the same tendency to decrease as a function of successive sessions as those for 
the free association period. Neither the overall group slope is significantly different 
from zero, nor are the individual group slopes significantly different from each other. 
The means of the two groups are significantly different but this cannot be attributed 
to differential treatment since the groups are quite different at the beginning of the 
first experimental session. In other words, although they were matched fairly closely 
on the basis of the initial session they changed to such an extent before the first 
differential treatment session as to render them no longer matched on this measure. 

An estimate of the stability of the skin conductance measure over the four free 
association periods was obtained by an analysis of variance procedure in which the 
measures were considered as four replications for each of 20 Ss. The reliability of a 
score based on the average skin conductance for all four sessions was computed to be 
.95. This indicates that the Ss were highly consistent in their relative position in the 
distribution of skin conductance scores from session to session even though the group 
means dropped significantly as a function of successive sessions. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty Ss who scored high on the Taylor Anxiety Scale were seen for five suc- 
cessive sessions. Ten of the Ss, the experimental group, experienced a free association 
period followed by a discussion of their associations; and the other ten, the control 
group, experienced a free association period followed by listening to their own asso- 
ciations played back to them. Measures of galvanic skin conductance were obtained 
during all sessions. For the free association periods there was a significant tendency 
for the average skin conductance to decrease as a function of successive sessions for 
both groups. However, there was no difference between the trends for the experi- 
mental and control groups. Average skin conductance during an initial relaxation 
period did not change as a function of successive sessions, but was less than the skin 
conductance during free association for all sessions. 
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These findings are taken as indicating the possible usefulness of skin conduct- 
ance as a measure of change in general tension level, and more specifically in this 
instance as indicating the tendency of a tension or apprehension response to ex- 
tinguish as a function of successive sessions. 
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PROBLEM 


The present study is an attempt to evaluate manifest anxiety in psychotics in 
terms of its relationship to level of hospital adjustment. Previous studies by Mowrer 
“) and Meadow, Greenblatt, Levine and Solomon? have indicated that some re- 
lationship exists between levels of adjustment and expressions of comfort or dis- 
comfort. In the study by Meadow et al. °? with psychotic subjects it was found that 
a relatively high degree of expressed discomfort (as measured by DRQ) was a valid 
indicator of good adjustment. The purpose here is to further explore this suggested 
relationship by comparing results of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale“) with level 
of hospital adjustment. Within the framework of the present investigation the MAS 
is regarded as providing a measure of symptoms of physical and psychological dis- 
comfort as reported by the subject. The MAS, unlike the DRQ, may be viewed as a 
measure, in large part, of symptoms of a more behavioral nature, (restlessness, ir- 
ritability, etc.), capable of interfering with adjustment. Presumably, MAS scores 
also reflect both the subject’s ability and willingness to express such symptoms or 
complaints, as has been demonstrated by Buss, et al.“? As a measure of adjustment 
level, the Hospital Adjustment Scale (HAS) “? was selected in terms of its suitability 
for evaluating psychotic patients. By means of this scale, three different aspects of 
behavior can be evaluated: I. Communication and Interpersonal Relations, II. Care 
of Self, and III. Social Responsibility, and Work Activities and Recreation. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES 


Forty-five chronic, hospitalized, functional psychotic patients, largely WW II 
veterans, were used as subjects. These subjects are part of a research project on re- 
serpine to be reported at a future date. The MAS was administered individually 
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to each subject as part of a psychological test battery. The HAS ratings were made 


for all patients by a psychiatric aide of the ward who had observed them for at least 
a three-month period. 


RESULTS AND DiscussION 


Test-retest values were computed for 15 randomly selected subjects. The re- 
liability coefficient for HAS was found to be .96, and that for MAS .91. Comparison 
of test-retest means for HAS and MAS respectively, failed to reveal any significant 
change when a t-test was applied. These data indicate the high degree of stability 
for these measures over a one-month period. 


TABLE 1. INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN MAS anp HAS (N = 45) 


Measures I Il Total 


-.50* 


MAS 
HAS I 

HAS II 
HAS III 


*Significant at .01% level or better. 


Table 1 contains the obtained intercorrelations between the MAS and HAS 
scales. As can be observed, a significant negative relationship (r = —.49) was found 
between MAS and total HAS. This would indicate that the patients who were rated 
high in adjustment on the HAS scale tended to express relatively few symptoms of 
manifest anxiety. Further analysis of the data (see Table 1) revealed that this re- 
lationship obtained, as well, for the three sub-scales of the HAS. Inspection of the 
frequency distribution for total HAS showed a tendency toward bimodality, with 
some tendency toward skewness at the upper end of the scale. This finding raised a 
question concerning the role of level of hospital adjustment in evaluating manifest 
anxiety scores. In other words, would a breakdown of the HAS distribution into 
high and low scoring groups provide additional information concerning the relation- 
ship between MAS and HAS? Accordingly, a Chi-square analysis of HAS and MAS 
scores was made, dividing the distributions of scores of the variables into high and 
low on the basis of their respective mean scores. Table 2 contains the X* values 
thus obtained. 


TABLE 2. X? Vatuges BeErwEEN HAS VarIABLEs AND MAS (N = 45) 


MAS (Mn = 12) 
Measures X? 


HAS I 
Mn = 64.95 


HAS II 
Mn = 69.49 


HAS III 
Mn = 68.07 


HAS Total 
Mn = 67.22 








The means for total HAS and MAS were respectively 67.22 and 12.07. A Chi- 
square value of 5.66, significant at the .02 level of confidence, was obtained. The 
distribution of scores on a fourfold table revealed the greatest frequency (N = 20) 
in the cell designating high adjustment /low anxiety. The low adjustment group were 
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fairly evenly distributed between high and low scoring groups on the MAS. These 
findings provide an answer to the question raised above concerning the relationship 
between level of hospital adjustment and manifest anxiety scores. It appears that 
patients with higher levels of adjustment tend to express relatively fewer symptoms 
of manifest anxiety, while the more poorly adjusted patients seem to be much less 
predictable in this respect. The members of the latter group, apparently, may or 
may not express many signs of discomfort, probably depending upon their current 
mental condition. That is to say, the poorly adjusted patient may be apathetic, or 
free of subjective discomfort; or he may experience some degree of anxiety, but be 
unable or unwilling to express it; or, finally, he may both experience and express sub- 
jective discomfort, ranging from very mild to very extreme degrees of anxiety. As 
to why the well adjusted group expresses relatively little anxiety, two possible expla- 
nations present themselves. The first, and most obvious answer is that its members 
actually experience less discomfort or anxiety than those of the poorly adjusted 
group. The second possibility is that they have learned to adjust themselves to our 
hospital program, and its emphasis upon conformity, by suppressing their com- 
plaints and passively going along with the prescribed routine. 

Chi-square analyses of the three sub-scales of the HAS (Table 2) revealed the 
same kind of relationship to MAS in each case as that obtained for the total HAS 
scale. Well adjusted patients expressed fewest signs of distress. It should be added 
that a slight qualification holds for HAS I which deals with ‘Interpersonal Relation- 
ships.”” The obtained X? value of 3.09 is significant between the 5°; - 10°. levels of 
confidence. At the least, this indicates a definite trend in the expected direction. 

To determine which of the three HAS sub-scales contributed most to the total 
HAS, intercorrelations were computed for the various categories. Table 1 contains 
this information. These correlations very closely approximate those reported by the 
authors of the test “?. It was found that the subscale dealing with “(Communication 
and Interpersonal Relationships” (which also contains the largest number of items 
in the scale) contributes most heavily to the final adjustment rating. It would seem, 
then, that ratings on Scale I were more representative of the overall adjustment 
rating than either of the other sub-scale ratings. 


SUMMARY 


The present study attempted to evaluate the role of level of hospital adjustment 
in relation to manifest anxiety. Forty-five hospitalized psychotics were tested with 
the Hospital Adjustment Scale and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. The findings 
appear to indicate strongly that level of hospital adjustment should be taken into 
consideration in evaluating the manifest anxiety of psychiatric patients, at least of 
psychotics. Psychotics who are well adjusted to the hospital program seem to be 
relatively free of expressed manifest anxiety symptoms. Those who are poorly ad- 
justed may express much or little manifest anxiety. Possibly failure to control for 
level of adjustment has resulted in some of the inconsistencies reported in studies 
using the MAS as a criterion measure. 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 





PROFESSIONAL IMPERIALISM 


Professional imperialism may be defined as the efforts of any one professional 
group to gain working control over any field to the exclusion of other potentially 
competing groups, 7.e.., to carve out an empire for themselves to the possible detri- 
ment of the whole field. This is not a new phenomenon since nature seems to abhore 
a vacuum, and wherever power or material resources exist in a free state there 
inevitably develops a struggle among humans to control them. Professional imperial- 
ism reflects the operation of the same political forces which have carved out empires 
in the evolution of human civilization. In some instances, imperialistic forces have 
been benevolent and constructive but too often they have been characterized by : 
selfish exploitation of the masses for the benefit of the few. Usually there is an at- 
tempt to rationalize such imperialism by claiming that it is accomplished only in the 
best interests of all concerned. Usually, however, ulterior motives may be discerned 
in the attempt to garner power or economic rewards. No group has a God-given or 
hereditary interest in any field, and any effort to claim infallibility should be rigor- 
ously resisted. 


On the current scene, signs of academic imperialism may be discerned in the 
attempts of the older university departments to maintain power and to control the 
curriculum in order to claim the largest numbers of students. The rise of the social 
sciences has been handicapped by the unwillingness of entrenched departments to 
surrender large blocks of financial resources and time to the younger departments. 
And within one department, there may be a struggle between different fields for 


priority as has occurred and been described publicly in several American departments 
of psychology. A current focus of conflict is between basic and applied science for 
power, with basic science claiming that it has scientific priority and applied science 
claiming that it must satisfy the pressure of social demands. 


In the clinical field, the largest scale potential conflict exists between organized 
medicine and other contenders for control of the healing arts. Supported by powerful 
resources, the medical profession has thus far been very successful in controlling 
clinical practice and relegating other professions to the position of being ancillary 
technicians. The struggle promises to be particularly brisk in the field of psycho- 
therapy where psychiatry is only one competitor against psychologists, educators, 
clergymen and social workers each of whom may claim competency in certain areas. 
In areas where the conflict between medical and lay psychotherapists has been 
strongest, it is frequently possible to discern economic motives being an important 
issue at stake. In private conversations, some medical specialists decry the loss of 
income which would occur if large numbers of lay therapists suddenly appeared. 
Fortunately, this area of conflict is being peacably resolved by inter-disciplinary 
negotiating committees. 


An interesting example of professional imperialism lies in the efforts of the 
psychiatric profession to assume control of the mental hygiene movement as their 
particular responsibility. We hear prominent psychiatrists lecturing to educators 
and others on the topic of what psychiatry has to offer in the mental hygiene field, as 
if assuming that psychiatry has prior responsibility and was the only discipline hav- 
ing something to offer in the preventative field. The educators tend to listen to such 
influence with tongue in cheek and promptly go out and establish their own child 
care agencies oriented in an educational rather than a psychiatric direction. 


Imperialism becomes more complex when several disciplines band together to 
assert domination over a field. For example, the Trinity of psychiatrist, psychologist 
and social worker has been constituted as a team to take over clinical work. Such a 
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pattern of professional organization tends to become frozen, and to exclude other 
groups with potential contributions to make. 


On even more insidious levels is the attempt of specialists within a specialty to 
construct an empire for themselves. This has occurred in the psychological field in 
two patterns. In many areas, psychoanalysts have gained control over local facilities 
to the exclusion of non-analytically trained specialists, and the only students who 
can gain a foothold are those who enroll for analytic training. A second type of 
potential imperialism occurs when a small group of specialists within a specialty 
designate themselves as sort of an ‘‘elite’’ guard, and proceed to infiltrate the official 
organization of the profession in order to control power and policies. Fortunately, 
such movements stimulate the organization of opposing groups which militantly 
fight for democratic control and operation of professional activities. 


Imperialism has no place in scientific professions because it implies the authori- 
tarianism and dogma which are the greatest blocks to scientific progress. Scientific 
fields must be kept open to all who possess equal competence and have any contribu- 
tion to offer. And certainly, scientific knowledge is evolving so rapidly that it is 
dangerous for adherents of any particular theory or system of practice to have their 
methods designated as the only approved techniques in the field. The attempt to 
protect the status quo by freezing current patterns and practices is a dangerous step 
along the road of professional imperialism. oe 
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